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FORCING AN ANTICLERICAL POLICY IN MEXICO: PRESIDENT CALLES—A PORTRAIT BY OSWALD BIRLEY. 


There is little doubt,” says a “ Times” correspondent, “ that the more political associations. Thereupon the Mexican Episcopate declared a 
advanced anti-clerical policy at present agitating Mexican society to its “ strike" of priests, and a Catholic boycott of the Government ensued 
foundations had its inception in the mind of President Plutarco Elias The Catholics refused a compromise proposal to hand over the churches 
Calles."" The Mexican Government, it may be recalled, recently issued to local committees, and, as a result, 20,000 churches were 
a decree declaring that all priests must be of Mexican birth, abolishing August 1. Disorder and bloodshed followed. President 
monastic orders, forbidding instruction by priests in schools, depriving the leader of Mexican Liberalism and champion of the 
churches of all interest in real estate, and declaring illegal all priestly } landowner. He was elected President for 


closed on 
Callies is the 
peon against the 
1925-9 by an immense majority. 
From tae Pamwtinco sy Oswatp Breizry By Courrzsy or tas Anzrisr. 
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OME little time ago everybody was joining in 
» jubilant congratulations to Mr. Bernard Shaw 
upon his birthday, in defiance of the fact that he 
once announced, with something amounting to fury, 
that he never kept his birthday. But everybody 
agreed, for that occasion only, to say nothing but 
nice things about him, and everybody did say very 
nice things about him, until he began to show signs 
of saying something himself. Then he was hastily 
suppressed by the authorities of the British Broad- 
casting Company, who refused to disseminate his speech 
in returning thanks for all these compliments. 


Everybody naturally thought this was rather odd, 
and, on inquiries being made, the authorities explained 
that they had asked Mr. Bernard Shaw to promise 
not to say anything controversial about politics If 
they had only broadcast their own request, it 
might have been almost as good a joke as any made 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw The notion of telling anybody 
who is known throughout the world for holding 
certain opinions that of course he would not even 
allude to those opinions in speaking to people who 
had only come together 
because they agreed 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


respectfully, “‘So they say.’’ There is an example 
of a remark which was entirely uncontroversial in 
the sense that it assumed unanimity. But the 
unanimity is not always there when it is assumed 
And as the opinion of communities changes slowly, 
and generally in a very patchy way, it is very difficult 
to say at any moment whether a general agreement 
can be assumed or not. And this condition is making 
a vast amount of confusion in the world just now 


People are distracted with something much worse 
than disagreement; with an assumption of agree 
ment—which does not exist. They do the precise 
contrary of what is called agreeing to differ. They 
differ in their version of how they agree. It is not a 
conflict of controversial things. It is a conflict of 
self-evident things ; only the same things are not self- 
evident to the same people. No clean-cut controversy, 
in which each side recognises the other as an antagonist, 
could possibly be so bewildering—-or so embittering 
No crash of colliding paradoxes could hurt the human 
mind so much as this blind collision of unconscious com- 
monplaces ; this tangle of contradictory truisms. If l 


his bald head bent modestly over his-manuscript 
lecture, and has not the least idea that he is really 
hurling bombs about like a Bolshevist. Nor can any 
persuasion of ours convince him afterwards how bold 
and brilliant he has been. He cannot believe how 
deeply he has moved us. He does not realise how 
often he has courted death. 


The B.B.C. has broadcast any number of speeches 
on any number of subjects, on which it is quite 
impossible for anyone to speak without expressing 
opinions that are widely controverted. But the 
case grows worse and worse every day, as more and 
more principles come in practice to be controverted. 
For the secular society of to-day is sceptical not 
merely about spiritual assumptions, but about its 
own secular assumptions. It has not merely broken 
the church window or besieged the tower of tradition ; 
it has also kicked away the ladder of progress by 
which it had climbed. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, once the charter of democracy, begins by saying 
that certain things are self-evident. If we were to 
trace the history of the American mind from Thomas 
Jefferson to William 
James, we should find 





with those opinions— 
that is something much 
funnier than anything 
that the Little Ones are 
likely to hear from Uncle 
Caractacus. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw himself 
would have found it 
difficult to say anything 
funnier in reply to it 


But though the 
laughter that greeted 
this extraordinary ex- 
hibition has now long 
died away, and though I 
only take it as a text 
as I might take some 
strange historical in- 
cident of witch-smelling 
or Puritan persecution, 
it leaves behind it a 
question that has never 
been quite adequately 
answered Mr. Shaw 
himself did indeed once 
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that fewer and fewer 
things were self-evident, 
until at last hardly any- 
thing is self-evident. So 
far from it being seif- 
evident to the modern 
that men are created 
equal, it it not self 
evident that men are 
created, or even that 
men are men. They are 
sometimes supposed to 
be monkeys muddling 
through a_ transition 
stage before the Super- 
man. 


But there is not only 
doubt about mystical 
things; not even only 
about moral _ things. 
There is most doubt of 
all about rational things. 
I do not mean that I feel 
these doubts, either ra- 








answer it, in my opinion, 
pretty adequately. He 
was asked to address a 
debating society which 
(like a multitude of other 


DESIGNED FOR THE 


Government of India regarding 
debating societies) de- 
, | (presents from an inferior t 
clared that its rules per- ob nits emeerte, dant tes Conte 
mitted the discussion of los sumeur The real facts 
everything except of India invited the 
politics and _ religion.” 
To which Mr. Shaw very properly replied I never 
discuss anything except politics and religion.’’ I will 
venture, with all humility, to make the same boast 
I also never discuss anything except politics and 
religior There is nothing else to discuss 


But there does remain a certain practical problem 
which is not without interest, and sometimes not 


without difficulty It might be described as the 
difficulty of what is exactly meant by a speech or 
statement being “ controversial Does it mean 
something about which there is a controversy I 
somethings bout which there could be a controversy 
or somethin out which there ought not to be a 
controversy ? It is like the old debates on denomina 
tional and undenominational religion To begin with 
it is obvious that whether what we say to somebody 
is provocative or n loes not depend on ourselves 


it does not depend even on what we say it depends 


upon whom we say it to 


There is a story about the Tsar of Russia giving 


the kiss of peace to the sentry outside his palace, as 


was the democratic custom of that despotic régime 
In doing so he observed ritually He is risen,’’ and 
the diet vho happened to be a Moslem) replied 


FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


The Nizam of Hyderabad (of whom 


tional or mystical; but 


INDIAN POTENTATE RECENTLY REPORTED TO HAVE RECEIVED AN “ULTIMATUM” I mean that a sufficient 


OF INDIA: A SILVER MODEL OF A NEW €350,000 MARBLE PALACE AT DELHI number of modern peo- 


PLANNED FOR THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 


at wraph is given on page 279), was recently reported to have received an “ultimatum” from the 
ertain element f alleged misrule in his dominions, including rruption, 


4 


say a thing is black and you say it is white, the question 
can at least be put down in black and white But if 
I am sure that everybody sees it white, including 
you and you are sure that everybody sees it black, 
including m« then we feel we have reached a stage 
in which one r other of us ought to be in a lunati 
asylum, and probably both will b 

Ihe British Broadcasting Company pours forth 
perpetually, day and night, floods and floods of public 
statements that appear wildly controversial to Mr 


re 

Bernard Shaw, and a great many that appear wildly 
controversial to me When me worthy gentleman 
who has beer m a world tou get ip t leliver a 
somewhat dull lecture on the relatior { Tasmania to 
the British Empire, he probably believes himself to 
be non-controversial He thinks he is saying what 
everybody else would say and he sounds rather like 
it He fondly hopes that he is uttering platitude: 

He does not know that he is uttcring the most thrilling 
and dramatic defiance He does not know that his 
words stir some of us as with the sound of a trumpet 

to the extent of making us yearn to lay our 
hands on a battle-ax« He goes murmuring onward 

with his remarks about the British Empire and the 


British Constitution and the Anglo-Saxon Kace, with 


the practice of demanding sasars 


ple feel them to make 
unanimity an absurd 
assumption Reason 


was self-evident before 


superior), and the sequestration of estate: Pending any official statement, a warning was published 
with caution, and a mmuniqué issued by the Nizam's Government described them as “ wild and base- Pragmatism Mathe- 
added, “ that, certain departments being in need of reforms and improvement, the Government matics were self-evident 
attention of the Nizam’s Government and offered friendly advice.””"—{Photograph by P. and A.] before Einstein But 


this scepticism is throw- 
ing thousands into a condition of doubt, not about 
occult but about obvious things We shall soon 
be in a world in which a man may be howled 
down for saying that two and two make four, 
in which furious party cries will be raised against 
anybody who says that cows have horns, in which 
people will persecute the heresy of calling a triangle 
a three-sided figure, and hang a man for maddening 
a mob with the news that grass is green 


Needless to say, it is not necessary to see so far 
into the future of the modern confusion to see the 
absurdity of things like the veto on Politics and 
Religion 


entirely from its social effect, which is politics, or 


Nothing of importance can be separated 


from its ultimate value, which is religion Those who 
invented the veto, of course, were really men who 
had no religion and no politics; but only a tribal 
terror { the Sabbath and rious rt of barbar« 
game, played by two gangs wearing different coloured 
bad [hey naturally wanted a little rest from the 
terror and the tussk and invented debating clubs 
where they iid talk of other thing and keep their 
t per But 1 the f they rea begin to talk 
‘ it thi th are liable t b it t abruptly 
uicasting of Mr. Bern shaw 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarus py Arrxex, Manvet (Paris), Evtiorr anp Fry, Torrcat, Sport anp General, LB., axp Farrincpon Puoto Co. 









































TIDAL 5 SaaS 4 7 £ a PR nn ne I 
NEW ZEALAND’S NEW HIGH | A MARTYR TO X-RAYS: | NOVELIST, TRAVELLER, AND | KILLED IN A_ BALLOON  § ENGLAND'S CAPTAIN IN THE 
COMMISSIONER IN LONDON: aad THE LATE DR. MENARD, ™@ REFORMER: THE LATE # DISASTER: THE LATE CAPT. @ FINAL TEST MATCH: 

| i ; 


SIR C. J. PARR. 





i THE FRENCH RADIOLOGIST. 


MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. i 


E. T. WILLOWS, THE PILOT. 








MR. A. P. F. CHAPMAN (KENT) 
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REHEARSING “THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING"’ AT THE STRAND THEATRE : i THE “QUEEN" OF LAWN-TENNIS TURNS PROFESSIONAL: MLLE. SUZANNE 
(L. TO R.) MR. GEORGE TULLY, MR. JOHN EMERSON, MR. RALPH LYNN, ies LENGLEN SIGNING HER CONTRACT WITH MR. CHARLES C. RYLE FOR A 
MISS ANITA LOOS (MRS. EMERSON, AUTHOR), AND MR. JOHN DEVERELL. | SERIES OF EXHIBITION MATCHES IN AMERICA. 
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ER OF THE KING OF ITALY’S 





“ULTIMATUM "' FROM SIMLA THE == THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK INITIATED AS BARDS AT THE WELSH Wie NEW GRANDSON PRINCESS PHILIP 
NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. EISTEDDFOD AT SWANSEA OF HESSE (PRINCESS MAFALDA 
Sir J. Parr eeded Sir James A as High nmissioner for New Zealand the Oval on August 14 Miss Anita Loos, wife of Mr. John Emerson, the fi 
L _ [ Maxime Ménard the Fre rad gist lied recently, after actor, has made a great success with her story entleme refer E e M 
twelve year uffering, from effects x work Mr Archibald Little Ralph Lynn arranged to produce her new play, The Whole Towr Talking at 
was an a rit n China She founded a ety to abolish the distortion of the Strand Theatre Mile. Suzanne Lenglen has lost her amateur s atus by 
baby gir feet As Miss A. E. N. Bewicke (her maiden name) she wrote several undertaking an American tour A note on the Nizam of Hyderabad ap; -ars under 
vels apta E. T. Willows and four passengers were killed when the basket the illustration on page 278 The Duke and Duchess of York were initiated int 
he balloon in which they were making an asce at Kempston, Bedford, on the Gorsedd at the Welsh Eisteddfod under the names Albert Efrog "’ and 
3 broke away and fell from a height { nearly {t M A. P. F Betsi o Efrog.”’ Princess Mafalda, wife of Pr Philir {f Hesse, and second 
a " the England , ea he Test Ma beginning at Jaughter of the King of Italy, gave birth t : at Ra g August 
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THE WEEK AT HOME: INTERESTING NEWS IN ILLUSTRATIONS. ! 


Puorocrarus sy C.N., Barratt, Central Press, G.P.U., anp Tortcar. 

















A FAMOUS VIEW THREATENED BY A PROPOSED NEW ROAD ACROSS THE GROUND QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S SEASIDE RETREAT TO BE DEMOLISHED: HER BEACH BUNGALOW 
IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE: HARROW ON THE HILL FROM THE SUDBURY SIDE. AT SNETTISHAM, NEAR SANDRINGHAM, WITH ITS BIBLICAL LATIN INSCRIPTION. 




















THE FIRST MEETING ON THE NEW RACECOURSE AT CHEPSTOW, ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE IN ENGLAND: A PANORAMA 


SHOWING TATTERSALL’S STANDS, 
THE MEMBERS’ LAWNS, AND THE STRAIGHT MILE, WITH A RACE IN PROGRESS. 
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FILMING THE PRIME MINISTER: MR. BALDWIN, PIPE IN HAND, BEFORE A CAMERA THE “DEAD MAN'S HANDLE” COLLISION AT NEWCASTLE: THE TRAIN THAT RAN « 

IN THE GARDEN OF HIS OFFICIAL RESIDENCE AT 10, DOWNING STREET. TWO MILES WITHOUT A DRIVER, AND WITH SAFETY CONTROL PUT OUT OF ACTION. 
A proposal to construct a new arterial road from Harrow Road, on the London 
side of Harrow, to Watford Road, Wembley, has aroused opposition from Harrow 
School, the town council, and other bodies, on the ground that it would spoil 


by Government instructions, to be shown throughout the country. — 
railway accident occurred at Newcastle-on-Tyne on August 7, 
train with 200 passengers collided with a goods train at 


A remarkable 
when an electric 
iwahors East station— 


one of the finest views of Harrow Hill, as seen in our photograph. The new fortunately without serious results. Only five passengers were injured. The electric 

road would cut diagonally across the open country shown in the middle distance. i train had run for two miles without the driver, whose body was found next day ; 
Queen Alexandra enjoyed many quiet days in the little bungalow built to her that distance back on the line. Later it was alleged that the safety control, , 

design many years ago at Snettisham, four miles from Sandringham. It is to be | known as “ Dead Man's Handle,” had been tampered with. It is a knob kept a. 

pulled down. The first meeting on the new racecourse at Chepstow opened on depressed by the driver, and, when released, cuts off the current. applies the 

August 6.——An official film of the Cabinet was recently made, it is said, brakes, and stops the train. This knob had apparently been fastened down 
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A Submarine that Sank in Harbour: The “H 29” as She was Before the Disaster. 

















BEFORE THE ACCIDENT THAT COST FIVE LIVES: THE SUBMARINE ‘“H 29,’"" WHICH SUDDENLY TILTED AND SANK IN DEVONPORT BASIN. 


An Admiralty announcement on August 9 stated: “‘ Submarine ‘H 29’ sank | berth when she suddenly tilted and sank almost immediately, the hatches having 
to-day in Devonport Basin while undergoing re-fit. It is feared that one chief been open. A number of men thrown into the water were rescued, and salvage 
engine-room artificer and four civilian dockyard workmen have lost their lives." | operations were at once begun. A survivor stated that an officer had told the 
A later statement confirmed the sad news and gave the names of the missing | crew to leave the ship quickly, as there was “something wrong aft, but we 
men. An eye-witness cf the accident stated that “ H 29" was coming alongside her don’t know what it is.”—(Puorocrarn sy C.N.] 








A “ Marvel of Beauty’”’ Now to be Completed by the Sculptor Returned from Exile. 
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SHOWING (AT LEFT END) TWO OF THE EMPTY CUP-LIKE STANDS FOR STATUETTES, TO BE ADDED BY THE SCULPTOR, MR. ALFRED GILBERT : 
HIS BEAUTIFUL TOMB OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE IN THE ALBERT MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT WINDSOR. 


In a recent letter to the “ Times,” Mr. M. H. Spielmann, -the well-known art Chapel at Windsor, which has remained unfinished for so many years.” He last 
critic, announced “Mr. Alfred Gilbert has returned from his self-imposed contributed to the Academy in 1907. In 1909 he resigned and retired to 
residence abroad, it having been arranged that he should now complete that Bruges."" Among his works is the Shaftesbury Fountain, with the figure of 


marvel of beauty, the Tomb of the Duke of Clarence in the Albert Memorial Eros, formerly in Piccadilly Circus.—{Puorocearn sy Russet axp Sons, Weevson.j 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage -in Nature,” 


HAVE reason to know that those who read this 

page are many, and scattered far and wide, for 
it is seldom that a week passes without bringing me 
at least one letter, sometimes from “ far Cathay,”’ 
sometimes from one of our home counties, asking me 
to discuss some particular theme that the writer feels 
would interest others beside himself. I am always 
grateful for such suggestions, though it is not always 
possible to follow them up. My latest request for 
information is from a correspondent who has recently 
come into possession of a young “ hawk,’’ and desires 
to know how it should be fed, and how it is to be 
trained to the sport of “ hawking.” 

I am afraid this reply will be something like a wet- 
blanket to aspiring falconers who have no preliminary 


THE ART OF HAWKING. 


outstretched are long and pointed, owing to the fact 
that the longest quills are those at the tip of the 
wing. Further, in all, the eyes are dark brown in 
colour, and the edge of the upper jaw is marked by 
a deep, conspicuous “ tooth.’’ Under this head come 
the noble jer-falcons, like the 

beautiful white Greenland falcon 

















“Che Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc 


food save upon the fist of the falconer—pieces of 
raw meat held upon his glove. To hood a hawk 
successfully is an art by no means easily acquired, 
but it is an all-important accomplishment. After a 
few days, when they have become used to being 

handled, and to expect food only 

from the fist of the falconer, they 





and the dark grey Iceland falcon, 
both immensely prized by the 
ancient falconers, as well as 
the peregrine falcon and _ its 
allies. These are all birds of 
large size. But, besides, come 
the little merlin, the kestrel, 
and the hobby. . 
When there is any 
difference between the 








. a sexes in the matter of 





size, it is always the 
male that is the smaller, 
and this difference in 
the case of the pere- 
grine is very marked. 
Accordingly, by the 
falconer he is known 
asa “‘tiercel’’; to the 
female alone is allowed 
the term “ falcon.’’ The 
larger of these long- — 
winged hawks combine 








are next trained to take it from 
the “lure.” This is a_ stuffed 
body of the quarry they are to be 
trained to take. The food is 
fastened to this, and the lure 
weighted so that it cannot be 
carried away. As soon as they 
understand its purpose, the 
eyasses are “turned out to 
hack ’’—that is to say, they are 
given their freedom in_ the 
grounds, and fed at stated times 
by calling them to the lure. 
This is a very necessary part 
of their training, for thereby 
they gain strength and the full 
use of their wings. After a 
week or ten days they are then 
taken up, and have no more 
freedom save when released to 
take the quarry chosen for them. 
They are kept fastened by their 
jesses to blocks or perches, as 








tremendous speed with 
immense power, and 
are flown at herons, 
gulls, rooks, black-game, 
grouse, pheasants, part- 
ridges, pigeons, and 








HOW A HAWK KILLS ANOTHER BIRD: THE DEATH 


OF A ROOK. 
From a Drawing by G. E. Lodge 


knowledge of the art of hawking. For the training of 
a “hawk” to do the bidding of his master’s will is not 
as easy as teaching Fido to fetch his master’s slippers. 
My correspondent does not tell me what kind of a 
hawk has come into his possession, nor anything of 
its age. But as hawking is one of the most fascinating 
of our field sports, and as it is one of great and honour- 
able antiquity, and to-day has all too few adherents, 
I propose to give a brief outline of its essential features 
for his guidance and that of others 

To begin with, all hawks, for choice, should be 
caught young, at the stage known as “ branchers ’’— 
that is to say, just after they have left the nest and 
begun to climb about, but are not quite able to fly. 
If they cannot be taken by the “ falconer’’ himself, 
they should pass into his charge at the earliest possible 
moment This is imperative, for the utmost care 
must be taken lest any 
feathers, and especially the 


By Courtesy of Messrs. Methuen and Co. 


hares. The wing of the 
short- winged hawks, 
when expanded, has a 
rounded and somewhat 
fringed appearance. 
This is owing to the fact that 
the fourth, instead of the second, 
is the longest quill; while all have the inner web 
more deeply emarginate. Their method of taking 
their quarry is very different from that of the long- 
winged types, which “ wait on,”’ or mount high in the 
air, rising in great spirals till far above their 
victim, then descending on it with a mighty 


INCLUDING A HOOD (TOP LEFT): THE 

“ FURNISHINGS” 
The “ furnishings” of the hawk are numerous 
and varied. These samples show the hood, a with its natural fur or feathers, 
spring swivel and leash for a small hawk (top 
right), a double ring leash (two centre figures), 
and a brail, a sort of manacle for an urruly What 
hawk. The pinion joint of the closed wing is 
passed through the slit and the ends tied round 
the body. She is thus unable to open her wings 


From a Drawing by E. B. Mitchell. By Courtesy 
of Messrs. Methuen and Co. 


shown in the right lower illus- 
tration But they cannot be 
kept in health unless a certain 
amount of food is given them 


OF A HAWK 


for these substances are essen- 
tial to their digestion. 

are known as “ pas- 
sage-hawks’’ are birds taken 
on their first migration, by an 
elaborate arrangement of decoy- 
birds and _ nets, worked by 


skilled falconers As soon as 
captured they have to be placed in a sort of 
strait- waistcoat formed of a _ sock. When the 


jesses have been placed upon the feet and the 
hood upon the head, they are taken to a darkened 





swoop. The short-winged hawk chases her 
prey from behind, and seizes it in her feet, 
crushing it between her powerful toes and 
piercing it with the claws, which are long 
and exceedingly sharp. She will fly at any- 
thing, whether furred or feathered, that she 
thinks she can take, and thus, to the amateur 
falconer, is the more useful type. 

The gos-hawk and the sparrow-hawk are 
the only two of the 
short-winged hawks 





flight feathers, be damaged, 
or lest they should suffer 
from hunger due to delay 
in transit, for this enforced 
fast will leave an indelible 
mark on every one of its 
growing feathers, causing 
them to be _ transversely 
marked by lines looking as 
though they had been made 
by pressing a blunt knife 
hard across the feather, to 
say nothing of the danger 
of permanently lessening 
their vigour. 

Hawks at this stage are 
known as eyasses,’’ and 
the term applies to hawks 








used in falconry, and 
they have to be 
handled with the 
greatest patience and 
care, for, savage and 
vindictive by nature, 














they are subject to 
ungovernable fits of 
temper and sulkiness, 
and, unless carefully 
dieted, are subject 
to apoplectic fits. 
Eagles were never 
used, either in this 
country or on the Continent, 
by the old falconers; but in 
the East they were and are 








of all kinds Sut with the 
ornithologist a distinction 
is made between “ falcons ”’ 
and “hawks.”’ Falcons, to 
the falconer, are “ long- 
winged hawks,’’ as distinct 
from short-winged hawks, 
which include all other kinds 
save eagles. The long winged 
hawks of the falconer, the 
falcons of the ornithologist, have several distinctive 
peculiarities. To begin with, as their name implies, 
their wings~—the “ sails of the falconer— when 


FEET: A “ TIERCEL” 


-_ 
i 
Seen weathering 


From a Photograph by ( 


HOODED, AND WEARING ™“ JESSES” 
(LEFT) AND A FEMALE 
FALCON “ WEATHERING.” 

* (male peregrine) and falcon (female) are here 
In this picture are shown the “ jesses ” 

om the feet; and, in the case of the faicon (right), the bell, 

usually worn, is plainly seen 
Reid Wisham By Courtesy of 
Messrs. Methuen and Co 


still used. They are, however, 
of but little use for winged 
quarry, not being sufficiently 
swift. They are used for hares, 
foxes, and antelopes, wild 
goats, and even wild boars. 

Let no one who is not 
possessed of leisure and in- 
finite patience think of train- 
ing a hawk. Where a start 
is made with eyasses—that is 
to say, with newly fledged birds—the first task is to 
place “ jesses "’ upon the feet and a hood upon the 
head ; whilst they must never be allowed to take 


ON THE 





From a Drawing by G. F. Lodg 


AFTER BEING “MANNED,” OR ACCUSTOMED TO MEN AND 


ANIMALS: HAWKS PLACED OUT IN THE OPEN. 


The process of “manning” hawks, or getting them accustomed to the 
society of men and the various domesticated animals, is one requiring great 
patience and care. When used to these they can be placed out in the 


open for the sake of a sun-bath and fresh air. 


By Courtesy of Messrs. Methuen and Co. 


room and there placed upon the trainer's fist A 
stern and stubborn fight for mastery now begins, 
for the bird will at first refuse all food. But she 
is broken at last, by taking care that she is not 
allowed to sleep Every time she seems inclined 
to do so she is awakened For twenty-four hours, 
or even longer, this struggle must go on At last 
hunger and the desire for sleep win the day. Such 
birds, of course, are extremely valuable on account 
of their greater vigour. 

But no more than the barest outline of this 
subject has been given here Those who seriously 
think of taking up the pastime of hawking should 
read Mr. E. B. Michell’s “ Art and Practice of 
Hawking,”’ if it is still to be had (Methuen and 
Co.) It is a wonderful book, by one of our greatest 
falconers, 
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A NOVEL THEORY. 


Draww sy Our Sreciat Artist, A. Forestier, ro Incustrate Dre. R. T. Guntage’s Parer serore tHe ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION OF THE Barrisn Assoctatron. 


ILLUSTRATING A NEW THEORY THAT HAIRLESSNESS IN MAN WAS EVOLVED BY THE 
IN A REGION OF NATURAL FIRES REPELS HIRSUTE FOES WITH A FLAMING BRAND LIT AT A BURNING OIL JET IN HIS CAVE. 


The physiological reasons for the relative hairlessness of man, as compared with 
apes, were discussed the other day by Dr. Fleure in his presidential address to 
the Anthropological Section of the British Association. An interesting new theory 
of the origin of human hairlessness was then put forward by Dr. R. T. Gunther, 
whose article on early scientific instruments appears, in this number. His 
suggestion is that, in remote prehistoric times, men living among the natural fires 
of a volcanic region took to playing with fire and singeing themselves, and that 
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AGENCY OF FIRE: A SINGED DWELLER 


Such 
artin 


been 


in time a hairless condition was developed by natural selection 
probably learned to use natural fire (before they could produce it 
cookery and fighting. “The scene," writes Dr. Gunther, “ has 
by the country of the Fire-worshippers, who have maintained 
natural fires for 900 years in the Caspian region. The guardian of 
flame, a singed man skilled in the properties of fire, is using a flaming brand 
to drive off enemies of a lower hirsute race.""—{Copyrighted in the United States and Canada | 
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“SCOTLAND YARD.” 


HE Black Museum of Scotland Yard seen by 

Mr. Gollomb is used no more for the instruction 

of embryonic policemen and detectives. It was 
obsolete, and its grim contents have been scattered. 
Chey had had their day; had become of Tussaud 
value, not tutorial. ‘‘ For, as science strides forward, 
criminals, too, garner its fruit, and, as their technique 
gets more and more modern, these relics of past crimes 
have little light to give the modern hunter of the 
modern criminal.’’ They were a strange gathering: 
death-casts of murderers’ heads, weapons that had 
dealt death, burglars’ tools of every description, 
“clues’’ that had hanged and “clues’”’ that had 
imprisoned, and instruments of fraud—‘ doctored ”’ 
lottery-wheels and the like, “the fake wooden leg 
of the beggar; the dark glasses of the ‘ blind’; the 
crutches and other paraphernalia of the professional 
cheats who play on man’s pity.’ But in their 
romantic interest they did not rank with certain of 
the curios at the headquarters of the Paris police. 
There, for example, were the black silk, toe-less, right 
stocking of the feminine shop-lifter who would knock 
lace from the counter, pick it up with her foot, and 
secrete it in a petticoat pocket; the walking-stick 
from which emerged steel nippers for removing paper- 
money from bank-cashiers’ desks; the threatening 
letter written in blood from prisoners’ veins; the set 


of artificial horse’s teeth. Queerest of all, these. 
Our author tells the story. 
They were devised by a seeker of damages. ‘* The 


upper and lower jaws are hinged together with iron 
at the jaw, and a screw is so arranged that it forces 
the two jaws together as the screw is turned.’’ Their 
inventor used to hover near the horse-drawn delivery 
truck of a big firm. “He waited till the driver 
stopped to deliver some goods. Then he stepped into 
a dark hallway near by, took the false teeth out of 
his pocket and clamped them about his arm. Turning 
the screw, he got the jaws together so tightly that the 
teeth sank into his arm. Then, taking the teeth off, 
he hid them, and strolled out into the street again. 
As he came near the horse’s head his elbow went up— 
the driver's head was turned—and hit the horse on 
The horse reared. The man gave 
a loud outcry: ‘He bit me!’’’ The usual crowd 
looked on, the arm was shown, with the marks of 
horse's teeth deep in it. Result: numerous witnesses, 
an action in court, and the receipt of compensation, 
The “ victim’ sued once too often, however. He 
was greedy; and on the last occasion the defending 
counsel not only recalled previous cases, but proved 
that, while the wounds were caused by a perfect set 
of teeth, the accused animal had an incisor missing ! 


the sensitive nose. 


Vienna also provided oddities. There the ten- 
dency of the criminals represented was largely 
artistic ! To brilliant examples of counterfeiting and 
forgery were added prehistoric bone jmplements, all 
fakes, and an amazing manuscript, “‘ a page of parch- 
ment, hand-illumined in Latin, the rich brown of 
age harmonising with the glory of blues, reds, and 
gold of the great initials.’ A learned curator gave 
seven thousand five hundred dollars for it--he hap- 
pened to be aware that “a certain rich man was pre- 
senting a collection of medieval manuscripts to the 
State museum, and was looking for that very page of 
parchment to complete his gift. For this was the page 
missing from a celebrated copy of the New Testament 
well known by scholars and art connoisseurs."” Yet— 
An expert of international reputation 
had graye doubts about it, and these were con- 
firmed by chemists who pointed out that certain 
letters were written over a grease-spot, instead of 
being under it, and that a blue pigment employed 
could not have been made before 1890! That is but 
one instance of scientific investigation. It is evident 
in the police methods of the world, although details 
and customs differ greatly. 


it was a forgery 


Let us take Scotland Yard. The policeman who 
may be the detective comes fresh from the field and 
the plough. The authorities like their material in the 
rough, that they may mould it in their own fashion 
They want plasticity, not preconceived ideas. The 
recruit is taught to observe and to note. He gets an 
all-round “ bobby’s "’ education in the police school. 
Then he is put into uniform and goes on a beat. In 
due time, he may patrol in “ civvies,’’ and, later, the 
aptitude being there, he may be sent to the school for 








* “Scotland Yard.” By Joseph Gollomb, (Hutchinson and Co. ; 


net.) 
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detectives. Thence he is ordered out as a probationer 
detective—on small jobs. His career is then in his 
own hands—and head. To aid him are specialists 
and an elaborate system—specialists in finger-prints, 
photography, physiognomy, categories of crime, 
chemistry, the microscope, and what-not; a system 
which embraces the Finger-Print Bureau, with its 
classified prints ; the Rogues’ Gallery of photographs ; 
and the Criminal Registry Office, with its perfect card 
index. This last calls for further note: ‘ One 
thousand and more different kinds of crimes are here 
catalogued in classes from A to Z, subdivided accord- 
ing to the technique employed—arson, burglary, 
counterfeiting, murder, theft, and so on down the 
alphabet of crime. Under burglary, for instance, 
there are further subdivisions—armed, bank, cutting 
bell-wires, rear-of-building entries, killing dog, wears 
gloves, wears mask, expert in burglar alarms, and so 
on and so forth. For those of the underworld are as 
much creatures of habit and specialisation as the rest 
of the world. Here, too, are registered on the records 
of past crimes any peculiarities discovered in connection 
with such crimes. The fact, for instance, that a 
burglar will help himself to food in a house he is 
looting is a fact so familiar to police that in Inspector 

















TAKEN THROUGH THE EYE OF A GLOW-WORM: A 
UNIQUE PHOTOGRAPH (ENLARGED 500 TIMES) OF PRO- 
FESSOR E. B. POULTON, HOPE PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY 
AT OXFORD, SHOWN BY DR. H. ELTRINGHAM IN THE 
ZOOLOGY SECTION OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. H. Eltringham describes this remarkable photograph as “ a por- 
trait taken by using the whole eye of a glow-worm instead of a photo- 
graphic lens. The object of the experiment was to show that, 
although the eye contains many lenses or facets, the image in the eye 
is a single complete picture and not a multiple image. The actual 
image in the eye is very small, and the photograph shown is 
magnified about 500 times.” The “Times” report of his lecture 
stated: “The eye of the glow-worm through which it was taken 
was one fifty-thousandth part of a square millimetre in size. 
Glow-worms, Dr. Eltringham said, have perfect sight.” 
By Courtesy of Dr. H. Eliringham. 


Hendry’s remarkable catalogue one finds even notes 
of the particular foods that have appealed to different 
burglars. 


“ Also the hours of the burglary are carefully 
recorded. There are daylight burglars and evening 
burglars who work between the dinner hour and the 
hour of return from the theatre; and there are the 
burglars who work in the dead of night. 


** In this office, too, are classifications of criminals 
along every striking line of description: men over 
six feet tall; men with red hair; women who 
wear widow's weeds; stutterers; left-handed men.”’ 
Many an habitual has his “ trade-mark "’ | 


That is what ‘‘ known to the police ’’ means. And 
once a man is known and wanted he is not likely to 
escape. His methods will betray him, and the C.R.O. 
will do the rest. Scotland Yard circulates descriptions 
and photographs with the utmost speed, and “ All 
Stations "’ are on the watch at once, warned by the 
“ tapes’ of their private ticker-machines, and by 
the Yard's morning and afternoon newspapers, its, 
bi-weekly, its weekly, and its emergency issues— 
“ The Morning Report,’’ “ Printed Information,”’ the 
“ Police Gazette,"" “ The Illustrated Circular,’’ “ The 





By JOSEPH GOLLOMB.* 


Pawnbrokers’ List,”’ and the 
Habitual Criminals.”’ 


“Weekly List of 


With the first offender, the running-to-earth is, 
naturally, more difficult ; but few “ get away with it.” 
“ According to undisputed figures, a burglar in New 
York has thirteen chances to one in his favour that 
he will escape punishment for his crime. Whereas in 
London the chances are ten to one against him that 
he will be caught by Scotland Yard. Again, last year 
there were two hundred and sixty-two murders com- 
mitted in New York, the majority of them going 
unpunished. But only twenty-seven murders were 
committed during the same period in London, all but 
two of them being traced and brought to trial by 
Scotland Yard.”’ 


That is significant, and it is a pity that Mr. 
Gollomb does not enable us to compare our system 
with that of the United States, his native land. As 
it is, we have to be content with his chapters on 
the methods of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. His con- 
clusions are several and intriguing. To England he 
accords bulldog tenacity with adaptability, and 
splendid, unselfish team-work which is a blend of 
common-sense and knowledge; to France, the keener 
imagination, and individualism as the investigator's 
ideal; to Vienna, almost complete dependence upon 
science, as represented not by police officials, but by 
University professors and other experts called in; to 
Berlin, the man-hunting machine fed by card-indexers 
and logicians, and served by Robots who must have 
spent at least nine years in the German Army, and 
by be-spectacled, clear-brained specialists who direct 
and engineer. 


Each method is suited to its environment and its 
criminals; but the German is the most relentless. 
Given clues, its mechanism works with uncanny 
certainty ; minus clues, it is still efficient, for it can 
find by elimination as well as by information received. 
But, then, its owners can do things that would not 
be tolerated in any country where the house is the 
castle. They can employ, for instance, the Razzia, 
wholesale searches without warrant, the forced 
examination of personal papers, by which many have 
been caught before they were officially “‘ wanted ”’ ; 
and they can extort confessions. 


Out of the whole emerges the question: “‘ Why 
all the fuss about Sherlock Holmes ?’’ Certainly, that 
fictional and ingenious investigator was “ before his 
time "’; but there is little, if anything, that he did 
for the bewilderment of Watson and the Constant 
Reader that has not been surpassed by the detectives 
of fact. That Mr. Gollomb makes exceedingly clear, 
* detective,’’ of course, embracing “ scientist."" Thus 
he shows clay from a boot traced to its own region, 
and the wearer of the boot brought to book; the 
broken seam of a glove shifting under pressure and 
revealing sections of a thumb-print which were jig- 
sawed into a well-nigh perfect whole; chisel-edges 
identified microscopically ; blood found on a nail— 
and vital in an alibi—proved by reagents and a count 
of corpuscles to be the same as that of a suspect ; and 
a dust mixture of wool particles, tobacco, sugar, and 
a derivative of a drug, taken from the crevices of a 
penknife used in a murder, yielding a record of a 
pepper-and-salt Norfolk suit, a particular English 
brand of pipe mixture, chewing gum, and heroin. 


As for “ thrills,’’ they are in plenty—tales of murder 
and of theft; of gangs and of lone hands; of the 
King’s Crown and Sceptre borne to a jeweller’s, for 
repair, in the bag of three British workmen—of the 
Special Branch; tales of river police and “ water- 
rats,"’ of vitriol-throwing to make a lover blind and 
dependent, of the thief who stole only works of art 
for the adorning of the villa of his mistress, of the 
man found dead behind bolted doors in a flat four- 
storeys up in a balcony-less, fire-escape-less, seven- 
storey building, of the student who trained himself 
for master-criminality, of the murdered man who was 
a suicide. 


None, indeed, can be anything but enthralled by 
Mr. Gollomb’s book, whether he be serious crimin- 
ologist or mere lover of detective stories, especially 
when it is remembered that the author has chosen a 
deceptive title: as has been made evident, he deals 
not only with Scotland Yard, but with 
Germany, and Austria. E. 


France, 
H. G. 
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THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF ST. FRANCIS: INAUGURAL RITES AT ASSISI. 


Puotocrarns Surruzp sy C.N. 
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CELEBRATING THE 
700Tn ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE DEATH OF 
ST. FRANCIS: 
THE INAUGURATION 
OF THE FRANCISCAN 
YEAR AT ASSISI— 
A PROCESSION 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND CIVIC 
DIGNITARIES 
LEAVING THE 
CATHEDRAL OF SAN 
RUFINO AFTER THE 
MIDNIGHT PON- 
TIFICAL HIGH MASS, 
AND PASSING 
THROUGH THE 
PIAZZA. 

















THE CULMINATING 
POINT OF THE 
INAUGURAL CERE- 
MONIES AT ASSISI, 
IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE SEVENTH | 
CENTENARY OF THE | 
DEATH OF 
ST. FRANCIS: 
THE TRADITIONAL 
PROCESSION TO 
SANTA MARIA 
DEGLI ANGELI 
TO MARK THE 
BEGINNING OF THE 
GREAT FRANCISCAN 
INDULGENCE 
OF THE 
“* PORTIUNCULA.” 
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The celebrations connected with the seventh centenary of the death of St. Francis | Bishop of Assisi, Monsignor Luddi. On the morning of August | another Pontifica 


began at Assisi at midnight on July 31, when the Franciscan Year was inaugurated, 
and will continue until October 4 On the night of the inauguration the whole 
town was illuminated and crowds gathered in the piazza of the Cathedral of 
San Rufino to watch the arrival of the dignitaries who were to attend the Pon- 
tifical High Mass. As midnight struck, bells were rung, fireworks were discharged, 


Maria degli 


High Mass was celebrated in the Lower Church of St. Francis. Later, the whole 
population of the town turned out to join in the traditional procession to Santa 


Angeli, that marks the beginning of the great Franciscan Indulgence 


of the Portiuncula. This procession, which was half ecclesiastical and half popular, 
ended the inaugural ceremonies. St. Francis was born at Assisi in 1182, and died 


and a band with a choir began a hymn. The High Mass was celebrated by the | there on October 4, 1226 
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JAPANESE FOWLS WITH 15-FOOT TAIL-COVERTS; AND | O 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Mr. TAKANURA MITSUI, AR’ 
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| ONE EXTREME OF EVOLUTION OB- | ANOTHER REMARKABLE EXAMPLE OF 


TAINED BY BREEDING: A TAILLESS ( VELOPED : A JAPANESE WHITE QUAIL / ARTIFICIAL SELECTION IN JAPAN: A 
\_ QUAIL BANTAM (UZURA CHA BO). « } =" BANTAM (SHIRO UZURA CHABO). td , TAIL-LESS SPECKLED QUAIL BANTAM. 
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_ URING the Tokugawa Shogunate, which lasted for nearly two-and-a-half centuries,"’ writes Mr. Collingwood Ingram, 

“Japan enjoyed an almost uninterrupted period of peace and prosperity. Throughout that time, right up to the 
coming of Commander Perry in 1858, all intercourse with the outside world was strictly forbidden. These conditions 
gave the Japanese people a unique opportunity of perfecting and developing their arts and crafts on national lines, for 
during this long spell they were neither hampered by internal troubles nor disturbed by any outside influence. That 
they made ample use of these opportunities is evidenced by their superb achievements in many branches of art, for there 
can be no question that their lacquer, metal-work, and wood-carving during the latter part of the eighteenth and 
the first half of the nineteenth century has never been, and never will be, excelled. Not only did Japanese arts 
and crafts benefit by this lengthy period of prosperous isolation, but much care appears to have also been devoted to 
such peacetime occupations as horticulture and the breeding of domestic pets. The remarkable results obtained during 
the Tokugawa Shogunate with the chrysanthemum, flowering cherry, and Japanese iris—to mention only three instances-—— 
are amazing examples of horticultural skill, and were all produced by the gardeners of this period. The same painstaking 
selection was undoubtedly used for the evolution of some of their pets. Here the Oriental love of the grotesque and 
bizarre is very manifest, and is exemplified in the flat-nosed Japanese spaniel, the curious-tailed Paradise gold-fish, and 
especially in the extraordinary Tosa fowls. Indeed, it would be difficult to conceive more astounding results than those 
obtained in this one small province of the outlying island of Shikoku. Here we have the two extremes of evolution 
obtained by artificial selection. In the case of the Pheonix, or so-called Long-Tailed Tosa fowl, the tail-coverts have been 
so lengthened that the bird is now almost incapable of free movement. With the Uzura, or Quail Bantam, on the other 
hand, the tail has entirely disappeared, so that in well-bred birds not even the rudiments remain; in fact, the final 
caudal vertebra are often missing. In the old days the breeding of the Phanix fowls was fostered in some measure by 
the Daimyos of the Tosa province, for it was their custom to use the long, iridiscent plumes in the regalia of their 
annual processions, but I have heard of no such official encouragement given to the cult of the quaint little Quail 
Bantams. In order to prevent the tail from being damaged, the Pheenix cock is confined in a very small cage, which 
is so narrow that the poor bird is incapable of turning round. The tail either hangs loosely down through an aperture 
at the back of the compartment, or else is looped up and then tied to a peg. The rectrices, or true tail feathers, are 
moulted annually, and are more or less of normal size; it is the tail-coverts which surround them that attain such 
phenomenal length. These are not shed during the yearly moult, but appear to grow continuously. By the end of the 
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i second season the longest may measure as much as six feet; by the end of the third year, nine feet; and so on, up rn ne A 
(Continued below. \ THE OTHER EXTREME OF EVOLUTION / 
ee = OBTAINED ARTIFICIALLY: A WHITE 
PHCENIX, OR LONG-TAILED BANTAM, 
= —_ WITH TWELVE-POOT TAIL -COVERTS. ; 
7. 
x 
\ WITH FEATHERS “FRIZZLED” LIKE THE PETALS OF A > _ ea ec eenas ameter nara premmenmmemmes ‘ 
? EACH ‘ 
CHRYSANTHEMUM: A HEN PEONY BANTAM (BOTAN CHABO) WITH FEATHER SLIGHTLY oe LIKE THE PETALS OF A CULTIVATED CHRYSANTHEMUM: \ / 
\ BRED IN JAPAN BY ARTIFICIAL SELECTION. J ' A COCK PEONY BANTAM (BOTAN CHABO)—ONE OF MANY CURIOUS JAPANESE BREEDS. } i 
RA AAA AA AAR SSS SSAA anon <= 
Continued.) 
to eighteen or nineteen feet, which is approximately the maximum length attained The bird in the illustration accompanying this note has a tail fifteen feet | asse 
long. The hen, of course, does not produce these ornamental plumes, but her tail is, nevertheless, proportionately very long for her sex. Nature evidently the 
rebels against this extravagant plumage, for the Phenix fowls are notoriously delicate and short-lived birds, laying only a few small eggs, from which very * fri: 


weak chicks are hatched. In other parts of Japan different breeds are in vogue, and it was recently the writer's privilege to see an extremely interesting T Tak 
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+ 
ND | OTHERS TAIL-LESS: STRANGE EXTREMES OF FANCY BREEDING. 


MITSUI. ARTICLE BY Mr. CoLLINGwoop INGRAM. 


H TAIL-COVERTS, NEVER MOULTED, ABOUT 15 FT. LONG: A SILVER-GRAY LONG-TAILED BANTAM AGED FIVE YEARS (NEARLY ITS LIMIT OF LIFE) 
BRED IN JAPAN—AN EXTRAORDINARY EXAMPLE OF ARTIFICIALLY ASSISTED EVOLUTION 


en feet assembly of them in Tokyo. Some are characterised by their peculiar upright carriage, some have black instead of the usual red combs and ear-lobes, while in 
idently the beautiful little /tago Chabo the plumage is soft and silky and of the purest glossy white. In the ofan Chabo, or Peony Bantam, the feathers are 
h very ‘ frizzled,’ each one being slightly recurved like the petals of a cultivated chrysanthemum. For the accompanying illustrations, the writer has to thank Mr. 


) Takanura Mitsui, of Tokyo, who is making an exhaustive study of the many breeds of Japanese bantams.” 
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THE FIRST BRITISH MOTOR GRAND PRIX: A FRENCH TRIUMPH. 
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TALBOT, WHICH DROPPED OUT LATER, ROUNDING A HAIRPIN BEND. ./ BENOIST IN DELAGE IIl., AND MR. F. B. HALFORD IN A HALFORD SPECIAL. 





A BRITISH CAR THAT LED FOR ABOUT TEN LAPS: MAJOR H..0. D. SEGRAVE’S TAKING HAIRPIN BENDS: (L. TO R.) MAJOR SEGRAVE IN TALBOT 1, M. ) 
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j SHOWING THE WINNING CAR, DELAGE Il. (HERE DRIVEN BY M. SENECHAL), THE SECOND, A BUGATTI (DRIVEN THROUGHOUT THE 287-MILE RACE BY CAPTAIN 
MALCOLM CAMPBELL), AND TALBOT I. (DRIVEN BY MAJOR SEGRAVE) ROUNDING HAIRPIN BENDS: THE FIRST BRITISH GRAND PRIX AT BROOKLANDS. 
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p THE CHIEF BRITISH “HOPE,” WHO LED AT FIRST, BUT RETIRED THROUGH { THE WINNING CAR AND ITS TWO DRIVERS WITH THEIR BOUQUET: DELAGE II. 
\ CAR TROUBLE: MAJOR SEGRAVE WITH TALBOT I. DURING A STopP. | WITH M. LOUIS WAGNER (RIGHT) AND M. ROBERT SENECHAL, AFTER THE RACE. | 
a= —a ——————— 5s ee . 











The first British Grand Prix motor-car race was run at Brooklands on Saturday, suffered considerably from burns on the feet. Major Segrave (Great Britain) in a 


August 7, over a 287-miles course with artificial bends, and resulted in a triumph Talbot, and M. Benc started favourites and held the lead for about ten laps, 
for France, as French cars took all three places The winners were MM. R but Major Segrave had a succession of misfortunes, including tyre and plug 
Senechal and L. Wagner in Delage II. Captain Malcolm Campbell, who remained at trouble, which placed him out of the running. M. Benoist held the lead for 


the wheel without a change throughout, was second in a Bugatti, and third place 
was taken by Delage III., driven by MM. R. Benoist and L. Dubonnet 
race exhaust flames shot up in the Delage II., and both 


90 out of 110 laps, until his engine caught fire. It was soon put out, but this 
During the } mishap and the delay in changing tyres robbed him of the lead. For the first 
the winning drivers time in a race in this country, all cars entered were fitted with superchargers 
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A DEVICE USED IN THE GRAND PRIX: SUPERCHARGERS 
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FOR TOURERS. 


DRAWN BY G. H. DAVIS. 
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INCREASING POWER AND SPEED: THE SUPERCHARGER—A RACING-CAR DEVICE DESTINED FOR GENERAL USE. 


Though the supercharger has become a necessary adjunct to every racing car, | mixture) into the inlet pipe, and through inlet valves into the engine 

it is still in the experimental stage, and only a few touring cars are yet fitted | well known that the supercharger increases speed on the track, as in the recent 
with it. The supercharger is a blower which forces the explosive mixture trom Grand Prix race at Brooklands, in which all the nine cars that started were 
the carburetter into the engine, so that there is always a full explosive charge fitted with one. When the supercharger comes into general use, pulling power 
to give maximum propulsive force. Our diagram shows in simple form a blower will be enormously increased, and thereby the car's hill-climbing abilities, s 
of the Rootes type Inside the casing of the supercharger are two impellers that gear-change will be obviated except on the steepest hills. Further, it may 
working in opposite directions driven through gear from the engine at crank lead to reduction in the size of the engine, and consequently in rating, horse 


shaft speed. These impellers, revolving together, force the air (or explosive | power tax, and petrol-consumption.— [Drawing Copyrighted im the Uniled States and Canada , 
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Che World of the Cheatre. 














A* in a glass darkly I remember that nocturnal 
walk towards Hammersmith in 1892 with 
“G. B. S.,”" then already renowned as a Fabian, a 
novelist (Cashel Byron’s Profession’’), and as a 
musical critic. We were then in the revolutionary 
days of our drama Ibsen was ramming the old 
walls; the besieged were pouring the boiling tar 
and molten lead of vituperation on the beleaguerers 
What was wanted was a British Captain to ally with 
the foreign posse. George Moore promised his then 
one and only play, “ The Strike at Arlingford,’’ in 
due course, when we felt sure of our footing. Arthur 
Symons, Frank Harris, John Gray had swelled our 
contingent with one-act original plays. But we 
wanted the strong card and the new man, and he 
was found that night 
en route for Hammer- 
smith. 


“G. B. S’S” 


FIRST PLAY REVIVED. 


wonderful comedian, whose Lickcheese was a blend 
of pathos and humour, a diminutive yet compelling 
personality of exquisite harmony. 


The play had an uproarious reception ; the author 
made a flamboyant speech; the old school of critics 
and the new vied with one another in abuse and 
praise; but the fact was patent—a new man had 
come to court, and one who, like the preux chevalier, 
feared neither convention nor public opinion. For all 
that, no manager could be found to adopt the play. 
It was an attack on capitalism and landlordism—it 
would be caviare to the great public of London ; 
perhaps it would tend to riot: And so, to my recol- 
lection, ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses ’’ has only once been seen 





created her; now she is typical of the period. We 
understand her; we find her Freudian; we realise 
that her seeming hardness towards her lover, Dr. 
Trench, was all inhibition—the commotion of sex. 
As for Lickcheese, he, too, is a more modern product 
now than in the past. We meet such climbers, such 
nouveaux riches developed from humbleness to blatant 
self-assertion, at every step. 


And here I would pay an unstinted tribute to 
Mr. Brember Wills for his magnificent conception and 
portrayal of the half-starved rent-collector who at 
length became the superman to his former master. I 
admit I feared for Mr. Brember Wills; still I see 
“ Jimmy ’’ Welch, in his anguish and his blatancy so 

entirely dispropor- 
tionate to his frail 





“I have written 
a play,”’ he said, and 
so I jumped with joy 
at the thought He 
added, in that pro- 
voking way of his, 
“* But you will never 
produce it.’”” He then 
went on to tell me 
that William Archer 
had something to do 
with its inception, but 
had no belief in it, 
wanted it “‘scrapped.”” 
“Never mind,” I 
said, ‘it is by you; 
that is sufficient. I 
will promise to pro- 
duce it even if I 
don’t know yet what 
it is all about.” It 
seemed rash, but I 
knew my man: from 
him could only come 
Originality. Then 
came the MS., at 
first in scraps; it 
took me—always a 
slow reader — three 
days to wade through 
it. I was deeply 
impressed by the 
housing question, but 
a little afraid of 
the scene in which 
Blanche assaults the 
housemaid. Would 
the audience stand 
that in the “ lady- 
like’ Victorian days 








body—for Mr. Brem- 
ber Wills is of sturdier 
mould and build. He 
does not convey the 
obvious pathos which 
literally oozed from 
his predecessor. Yet, 
if Mr. Wills’s Lick- 
cheese was a bigger 
man in the physical 
sense of the word, 
he made us forget 
it in the scene when 
Sartorious dismissed 
him for his excess 
of loyalty. Then we 
literally saw how 
the starveling was 
dwarfed by the un- 
expected blow — we 
saw the misery of 
home and family, the 
spectre of hunger. 
Anon the microbe of 
prosperity made a 
different man—the 
incarnation of pluto- 
cracy, of all that is 
vulgar and loud and 
joyful at the thought 
of treading on corns, 
of calling his former 
employer by name 
in endless repetition, 
jubilant at the omis- 
sion of the prefix 
“ Mr.”’ In the career 
of Mr. Brember Wills, 
Lickcheese will shine 
as the finest of much 
fine work. 





of 1892? However, 
I was pledged, and 
would forge ahead. 
Later, he sent me 
his revised and com- 
plete script—I have 


The musical s 


instead of a country place such as 


ever before, and included 
it still — beautifully leader of Swansea music, and formeriy 
engrossed in that a class for operatic ar 
Gothic, diamond- 
pointed handwriting of his and so for casting 


and rehearsal 


In those days it was not so easy to find actors 
for thédires & cété, so we had to seek and plead to get 
our cast together, and, in the aspect of to-day, we 
had willy-nilly to make the best of our material. But, 
try as we would, we could not find the right Lick- 
We rehearsed and rehearsed at the Bedford 
Head, a public-house, but we had Hamlet minus 
the Prince of Denmark Then one day 
all in despair, for the first night was 


cheese 


when we were 
drawing nigh 
suddenly in the midst of rehearsal a woolly little head 
popped through the door, and to the little head was 
attached the body of a little man 
Any actor wanted here ?’’ he exclaimed 


quicksilvery 
and with 
one voice, author, producer, actors bade him come 
in He was the right man, the rara avis we had tried 
to find On the night of Dec. 9, 1892, at the Royalty 
Theatre, two men became famous for all time 


“G. B. S.,” the author, and James Welch, the 


is 


as 


NOTABLE THIS YEAR FOR THE IMPORTANCE OF ITS MUSICAL FEATURES: THE WELSH NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD, 
AT SWANSEA—A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GORSEDD CEREMONY. 


de of the Welsh Eisteddfod was much more important this year, as it was held in a large centre of population—at Swansea~— 
chosen three years out of every four 


a music master at Harrow 


on the London boards since—some three years ago. 
jut im the provinces it was popular with the 
patrons of Repertory Theatres It was left to 
the directors of the Everyman Theatre to 
Shaw's first play on his seventieth 


when I saw it 


revive 
birthday, and 
thirty-four years, I 
found it as evergreen as is its author. Here and 
itself felt—for the 
local government has 


again after 


there an bsolete note makes 


vestries have gone, the whole 


hanged; gone, too, are many rookeries, and land 

rdism has been reformed by law Yet to those 
wr x w their London wh know how the people 
live r, I should say, vegetate, in parts of the 
East and in Notting Dale—the tale is, alas! as 
true to-day as it was three decades ago And, 

iriously mn structure and in thought the play 
seems more 1p-to-date now than in 1802 Even 
the scene with th maki does not shock us perhaps 
becaus« the war fr manners have not im- 
proved and women have become more mannish 
For really Blanche was before her time when Shaw 


The test pieces in the competitions were on a higher level than 
works from Bach, Beethoven, and Strauss The principal adjudicator and conductor was Dr. Vaughan Thomas, the 
Two notable innovations in the competitions were a madrigal class and 
An Eisteddfod pavilion was erected in the Victoria Park, Swansea 





But the whole of 
the cast is beyond 
praise: Mr. Frederick 
Cooper as the 
amiable Trench; Mr. 
Milton Rosmer as the 
opportunist Cokane ; 
Mr. Stanley Drewitt 
as the Shylock of 

Hilda Moore as 
Blanche—the modern woman with a granite touch of 
mannishness encasing a truly feminine heart—every 
one of these artists made an indelible impression. 
As my mind travelled back, and I recalled step by 
step the performance of 
the artificiality, the laboriousness, sententiousness, 
that then because it had yet to be 
learned that acting in the literal sense is not akin 
to nature, I 


{Photograph by G.P.U.] 


landlordism, Sartorious; Miss 


thirty-four years ago— 
prevailed, 
realised the immense progress of his- 


trionic art in England 
of ‘ Widowers’ 


Such a performance as that 

Houses’’ could not be bettered— 
anywhere in the world If it were 
power, I would take the production as it 
stands all over Europe for the better understanding 
of what English acting is in these days 


nay, equalled 
in my 


Meanwhile I hope that “ Widowers’ Houses "’ will 
come nearer to the Centre [here is more life (and 
money) in Shaw’s firstling than in most plays of the 


present generation And that is a fact ! 
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THE FIRST WOMAN TO SWIM THE CHANNEL; AND IN RECORD TIME. 


Puorocrarus sy Toriscar, P. axp A., axpv LB. 
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Je COVERED WITH GREASE OVER HER SWIMMING DRESS: MISS EDERLE (RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS WITH NOURISHMENT ON THE WAY: A BABY’S FEEDING-BOTTLE. (SEEN IN 


“ MISS CANNON JUST BEFORE ENTERING THE SEA — SHOWING BURGESS (HER TRAINER) BETWEEN THEM. THE AIR) THROWN FROM THE TUG TO MISS EDERLE IN THE WATER 
DURING HER GREAT SWIM ACROSS THE CHANNEL. 
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er WATCHING MISS EDERLE’S PROGRESS FROM THE TUG A WONDERFUL FEAT OF SPEED, PLUCK, AND ENDURANCE 
: “ ALSACE": A GROUP OF FRIENDS AND RELATIONS FOR A GIRL OF EIGHTEEN: MISS EDERLE, OF NEW YORK, 
ON DECK, INCLUDING HER FATHER (THIRD FROM RIGHT). SWIMMING THE CHANNEL IN A CHOPPY SEA. 





























FIRST MAN AND FIRST WOMAN TO SWIM THE CHANNEL: CARRIED TO HER HOTEL ON THE SHOULDERS OF HELMY (LEFT), THE EGYPTIAN SWIMMER, AND LOUIS TIMSON, 
MISS EDERLE AT THE WEBB MEMORIAL, DOVER. THE AMERICAN: MISS EDERLE RECEIVES AN OVATION FROM THE CROWD AT DOVER (SHOWING BURGESS TO LEFT). 


it Miss Gertrude Ederle, of New York, swam the Channel. from France to England, | Miss Lillian Cannon, another American Channel aspirant, who joined her in the 

ing on August 6, in 14 hours 39 minutes, thus beating the previous fastest time by water for part of the way. Miss Ederle took only two meals during the whole 
nearly two hours. She is the first woman to accomplish the wonderful feat, and | swim. She had a great reception on landing at Kingsdown, and also later at 
is only eighteen years old. She entered the water at Cap Grisnez, near Calais, | Dover, where she was congratulated by the Mayor and Mayoress. She went for 
vill at 7 a.m., and landed at Kingsdown, between St. Margaret's Bay and Deal, at | a swim there within twelve hours of her Channel feat, and on coming ashore was 
nd 9.39 p.m During much of the passage, especially towards the end, the sea was carried shoulder-high to her hotel. The five men who have swum the Channel 
the very rough, and Miss Ederle showed remarkable pluck and endurance Her speed were Captain Webb, 1875 (21 hr. 45 min.), T. W. Burgess, 1911 (22hr. 35 min.) 
at the beginning was the admiration of all on board the tug “ Alsace,” which H. Sullivan, 1923 (26hr. SO min.); S. Tiraboschi, 1923 (l6hr. 33 min.); and 
accompanied her. Among them were her father, her trainer, William Burgess, and ' Charles Toth, 1923 (16hr. 54 min.). The first three started from England. 
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A GREAT PIONEER OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKING. 
THE ASTROLABES AND DIALS OF HUMPHREY COLE OF LONDON. 














By DR R. T. GUNTHER, M.A. F.R.G.S., F.LS., Fellow of Magdalen 


YHETHER it be judged by the many centuries 
W throughout which it has been in use, or by 
its historic associations, the astrolabe is perhaps the 
most important of instruments that have been de- 
vised for men of science From the time of Hippar- 
chus, who is generally accredited with its invention 
in 150 B.C 
Jenkin, of Oxford, has reconstructed a new model 
for demonstrating to modern many 
virtues as an educational instrument, it has had an 


to the present day, when Professor Frewin 
audiences its 


innings of two thousand years and more. 

Some sixty astrolabes are contained in the superb 
collection of early instruments given by 
Dr. Lewis Evans to the University of Oxford, and 
their installation in what was until a few years ago 
the only Ashmolean Museum, has marked an epoch 
in the history of science in this 
country, which has been ushered 


scientinc 


CIA 


construction that would 


of a special patent 


nowadays be the subject 
His great ingenuity and crafts- 
manship are admirably illustrated by the two port- 
able dials which are illustrated in this number. 
The best known, the historic Drake Dial—sometimes 
wrongly referred to as Drake’s Astrolabe—is a price- 
less example of Elizabethan art. For a number of 
years it has been in the possession of Greenwich 
Hospital, and is now on exhibition in the Museum 
of the Royal Naval College 

When closed, it large oval locket 
with a rope border round the edge, and finely en- 
graved and gilt covers. When opened out, as in 
our figure, the full intricacy of its construction is 
revealed. 


resembles a 


In the centre is the instrument that gives 
its name to the whole, a folding equinoctial sundial 





College, Oxford. 


it would be high or low water at the time of his 
arrival at a port in this country. Then there is 
“A kalendar with y® Saints daies and moueable 
feastes for ever,’ a perpetual “ kalendar”’ giving the 
golden letters, epacts, and primes for a series of years ; 
also the days of the month when the sun enters the 
twelve Zodiacal signs, and a small instrument for 
showing the phases of the moon. 
‘ Geometrical 


In a special recess, 
too, is a with a magnetic 
compass, and a sight-rule with folding 
sights, a detachable appliance used for surveying. 
The instrument is a perfect multum in parvo, and it 
is signed with the name of its maker and the year 


Square,” 
rotatable 


when it was made 
Another portable dial was 


1509. 

made by the same 
eminent maker for Richard Jugge in the year 1568, 
when he first became Master of 
the Stationers’ Company. Jugge 





in by the rediscovery of a con- 
siderable number of forgotten in- 
struments of exceeding historic 
value, and by a more general 
recognition of the importance of 
such instruments being most care- 
fully preserved As to the rarity 
of the best, there can be no | 
question: the greater craftsmen 
who worked out the 
rarely made two alike 


production "’ in 


designs 


There 





was no “ mass | 
the ateliers of the astrolabists 

The example selected for illus- 
tration on page 293 13s the finest 
one that is known to have been 
made in London. For a number 
of years it has been lying by in 
a physical laboratory of the 
University of St. Andrews. But, 
although it was catalogued by 
Professor Swan as an instrument 
of a rare type, it is doubtful 
whether he realised its supreme 
importance as proof positive, and 
the only extant proof, that we 
had in Britain an artist in metal- 
exact work on a 
large scale and of a high grade 
of accuracy. In this respect we 
may compare it with the instru- 
ments in the contemporary 
observatory of Tycho Brahe in 
Denmark. This gives its maker 
high rank among the craftsmen 
of the beginning of the Elizabethan 
scientific age, the age associated 
with the great English navigators 


work who did 


for whom “the marrow seas 
were a prison for so large a 
spirit.”’ 


The photograph shows the 
face of the astrolabe 
movable parts, alidade and simple 
a central pin. 
As arranged, the instrument 
would well serve for getting 
solar time in lat. 52°, the latitude 
for which the underlying plate 
constructed The 


with its 


rete, pivoted on 





has been 





was the leading printer and 
publisher of his day. He lived 
near St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 


held a monopoly for the print- 
ing of Bibles. His dial, appropri- 
ately enough, takes the form of 
a gilt metal book, in which 
various instruments are arranged 
on the leaves, as shown in the 
figures of various openings on 
page 294 rhe fortunate owner 
of such a compendium of in- 
struments could “ take ye hight 
of ye sone [moon and stars] and 
ye hight ot towres or any other 
buildinges,’’ by the two quadrants 
engraved within the cover. He 
was provided with a “ kalendar,"’ 
sundial, table of latitudes of 
towns, magnetic compass and 
geometrical square, as in the 
Drake Dial, and, in addition, he 
had at hand the most useful 
drawing instruments, “‘ The Com- 
passe, Square and Rule,”’ and 
“The Wrytinge Penne,’’ which 
were ordinarily kept under two 
hinged lids fastened by hand- 
like catches. Every bare space 
is ornamented with incised 
arabesque or strapwork ornament, 
the most delightful part of which 
is the engraved frontispiece on 
the cover, which displays Jugge’s 


badge—three thorn trees in full 
blossom, with a _ nightingale 
lustily singing “ jugge, Jugge, 


Jugge, Jugge,”’ in the branches. 
Squirrels and snails are crawling 
about the strapwork decoration 
of the border. 

Clearly Cole was no ordinary 
craftsman. He was an inventive 
genius of a very high order, but 
his sterling worth does not appear 
to have been 
warded by his contemporaries 
In his official capacity as Sinker 
of the Dies at the Royal Mint 
in the Tower, he 


adequately _re- 





received a 





method was detailed by Chaucer 


stipend of {20 a year, a starva- 


in the treatise which he wrote INCLUDING A SUN-DIAL (TOP), TABLE OF LATITUDES OF THIRTY-TWO EUROPEAN TOWNS, tion wage that he eked out by 
for the use of his son litell TIDE-TABLE, AND CALENDAR: THE HISTORIC DRAKE DIAL, MADE IN 159 BY HUMPHREY making scientific instruments for 
Lowis,”” and by it the correct COLE—"A PRICELESS EXAMPLE OF ELIZABETHAN ART.” wealthy patrons We find that 
hour of the day may b« found The Drake Dial, fully described by Dr. Gunther on this page, is now on exhibition in the Museum of the Royal in 1576 he supplied the naviga- 
in rather less time than it takes Naval College.—(By permission of the Greenwich Hospital Department of the Admiralty.) tional equipment for Martin. Fro- 


to wind up a watch But this great 

astrolabe of Humphrey Cole was made for another 
purpose also namely, for use in a horizontal position 
as a surveying instrument This second use of the 
larger Elizabethan astrolabes has not been generally 
recognised, yet a large part of the Low Countries 
was surveyed by this means alone Magnetic bear 


ings were obtained by the use of a small compass 
* 4 

needle inlaid in a box in the beautifully engraved 
great astrolab< 


model of it 


bracket of the instrument Cole's 
is dated May 21, 1575, and a miniature 
made in the previous year, 1s in the British Museum, 
where several other examples of his work may be 
tudied 

All are distinguished by the beauty and originality 


of their design, or by some practical detail im their 


with a quadrantal scale for setting the gnomon to 
the latitude of the place where it is desired to tell the 
time To facilitate this, one of the five leaves of 
the dial is engraved with a table of latitudes of thirty 
two selected European “ Edenbo 57 

in the north, to “ Lisbona 39°’ in the south rhe 
inland 


towns, trom 


list includes towns, as Oxforde *’ and 


Baseingsto,"’ as well as seaports, as Douer,”’ 
Bristowe’ and Neapoli.’ In another opening 
1s An instrument to knowe the ebbes and Fluddes 


of the tide, with a long list of the 
and Havens of Urope 


Principal Portes 
fojne maketh a full 
ea So that with the aid of such an instrument 


what me 


sir Francis Drake on returning from a voyage round 
the world would have been able to ascertain whether 


bisher’s first voyage of disc overy in 
North-West China He 
sphere S, cross-staffis or 
“ balestilhas,’’ and other instruments. at a low cost, 
but whether he received payment in full for his work 
is not known Iwo years afterwards we find him 
appealing to Lord Burghley for the office at the 
Mint recently held by Eloy Mestrell, an office and 
fee for which “1 have staied for theis twentie yeres, 


search of the 
made 


Passage to 


armillary astrolabes, 


and thereby spente the best of my tyme to my greate 


hindraunce, lackinge sufficiente 
family.”” His 


neere unto the North dore 


maimtenaunce for 
place of 
of St. Paul's, and there, 
in 1591, he died, a poor man, and letters of admin 
istration were granted to his widow, Elizabeth Cole, 


on July 6, 


me and my business was 
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DATED MAY 21, 1575: HUMPHREY COLE’S GREAT TWO-FOOT ASTROLABE, THE 
TO HAVE BEEN MADE IN LONDON, 





This great astrolabe, made by Humphrey Cole in 1575, and the finest scientific Oxford, which has recently been refurnished as a museum for the History of Science 
instrument known to have been made by a London craftsman of the age of The collection has been of great interest to the members of the British Association 
Elizabeth, is described by Dr. R. T. Gunther in his article on page 292 of this during their meeting at Oxford within the past Two other 

number. As there mentioned, it was lying by for many years in the physical Humphrey Cole's work are also illustrated in this number—the Drake Dial 
laboratory of the University of St. Andrews, and is now on exhibition with the same pege as Dr. Gunther's article), and (in colour on page 294 





Lewis Evans Collection of antique instruments in the Old Ashmolean Museum at made for Richard Jugge in 1568. 











THE FINEST EXTANT ELIZABETHAN SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT. 


From tHe Lewrs Fvans Cottection iy tHe OLp AsHMOLEAN Museum at Oxrorp. By Courirsy or St. ANprews University anp Dr. R. T. Guntuer, M.A, F.L.S., Fettow or Macparen Cottece, Oxrorp 





FINEST KNOWN 
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ELIZABETHAN SCIENCE: A REMARKABLE INSTRUMENT OF 1568. 


. M o Fr GD COLLEGE 
From tHe Lewis Evans Cottection 1x THE OLp ASHMOLEAN Museum at Oxrorp, By Courtesy or Dr. R. T. Guntner, M.A., F.L.S., Fettow oF MAGDALEN 
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NDIAL WITH TABLE OF LATITUDES OF TOWNS, COMPASS, AND GEOMETRICAL GEOMETER'S AND ASTRONOMER'S QUADRANTS AND CASES FOR MATHEMATICAL 
JUARE PART OF THE JUGGE PORTABLE DIAL AND BOOK OF INSTRUMENTS INSTRUMENTS PART OF THE DIAL MADE FOR RICHARD JUGGE 
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THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


Puotocrarnus sy Keystone, G.P.U., Sport aNnp GENERAL, AND C.N, 















































THE SAHARA 


A FREE JOY RIDE ON DEAUVILLE SANDS IN A NEW CITROEN TRACTOR CHARABANC. 


TYPE OF CATERPILLAR WHEELS ADAPTED TO SEASIDE AMUSEMENTS DESIGNED TO DISCHARGE A FOAMY MIXTURE OF ACID AND ALKALI THAT QUENCHES 


BURNING OIL: A REMARKABLE NEW FIRE-ENGINE FOR THE LONDON SERVICE 












































SHARK-FISHING 


BAIT ATTACHED TO A CHAIN CABLE--A PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE BRIDGE OF THE “ ANTINOUS.”’ 








FROM A PACIFIC LINER IN MID-OCEAN A MONSTER APPROACHING THE A NEW HYBRID, WORTH FROM 00 TO 5000 FRANCS: A CROSS BETWEEN A KABYLE 


DOG AND A SAHARAN FOX, AWARDED FIRST PRIZE AT A FRENCH DOG SHOW. 
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ON WHEEI A UNIQUE METHOD OF ADMINISTERING JUSTICE ON THE SPOT THE DUKE OF YORK AS ENGINE-DRIVER ON THE WORLD'S SMALLEST 
IN TRAFFIC CA AT INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA RAILWAY ON WAY TO HIS NEW ROMNEY CAMP FOR BOYS 
Sahara t fame, ha troduced at Dea ea tract e or break the hook a sa r baited a eat ok attached > a chain- 
ate " Ww whic Vv are take free y le cable The ark een photograph was ca The « Ss le 
I I don Fire Br ad ha a re arkable ew ens e at ft cro betwee a Kabyle d ind a Sahara tox one of a series bred by M. Paul 
arte f i equi juench biazi oil oO aga } of I I t ol and took prize at a St Etie e dog 
Its ¢ ) : tank : two sect contai respectively show T auth« e < I »wood, Ca : ave a cou of ce in a 

ka Ww € ear the ozzle e } € { a am r tor vel e to decid on the spot cases of road ac lent or traific offences 
‘ | ad er a re lik a blanket D 7 The Duke of York re d t 1 ul summer camp at New Romney for 
: d-Pa " and assenge { the er A ‘ 400 boy put hoc and d al e He drove the first train over the 
r by fishing for sharks several big fish escaped by cutting the finished portion of the new miniature line between New Romney and Dymchurch 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST TRIBUNAL, DATING FROM MOSES: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN 








APPLICANTS For FREE 
LEGAL ADVICE WAITING _ ; a iaiaes 
For THe COvRT Tu } | Wm. Laz 
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DISPENSING JUSTICE AMONG JEWS WITHOUT LAWYERS OR POLICE: THE BETH DIN, THE CHEF 


e Beth Din, or Court of the Chief Rabbi, in Mulberry Street, Commercial Road, is a form of Jewish tribunal, for religious .and civil disputes. dating from " ju 
of Moses and ancient Biblical time The Court, whicl ts of the Chief Rabbi himself and five Dayans, or Judges, gives free judgment on cases rT 
; applicants from all over the world. In a note on |} ketches our artist write Beth Din de ons are never disputed by the Jews, and are » = 


all Government courts of istice the Cou:t never touche iminal cases or offences against the laws of the realm. The Dayans not only give 
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MOSES: THE BETH DIN, OR COURT 


OF THE CHIEF RABBI. 














ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU (COPYRKIGHTED.) 
DE LH. HERTZ ExXPOUNDING “THE TEewISH ‘OKA. Laws , : 
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THE CPRIEF RABBI'S COURT IN LONDON-A “™ 
g from rt judgment according to the written Mosai Laws, but have han 
n cases The Court operates without lawyers or police The large 
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for review from various publishers, represent a strang “ I nd w 1 died if left alor pounds what is termed the cycle system, dividing th« 
medley of subjects, and my first pr s is to attempt t I mist tor I I I they wer racing season into seven periods with a_ different method 


some sort of classification, so that ea article mav acquir lispat vit t I I rt init Is « reed of selection and staking for eacl I am not enough 
a certain cohesion This week I have formed a I l rt nded wit r arrow harged of a betting man to pronounce on its value, but | 
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tYOCCO 


Nights 





—S 


WHEN NIGHT’S BLACK blanket 
descends at the close of a brazen 
day, you find yourself longing for 
the dew-laden breath of a morning 
in spring. But you cannot have it 
to order; you cannot make a trap 
to catch a dream. 


It is fortunate that there is a 
worthy substitute. Atkinsons Eau-de- 
Cologne re-captures the exhilaration 
of a spring morning. It banishes 
summer headache, soothes the jaded 
nerves. 

ee mR 


NOTHING IS more refreshing after 
tennis, golf or dancing than a few 
drops of Atkinsons in hand-basin 
or bath. Nothing is more alluring 
on handkerchief or hair. It hovers 
fresh and exquisite. 

The superiority of Atkinsons is the 
superiority of the essences it contains 


the choicest extracts of Neroli, 





Bergamot and Rosemary carefully 
matured to come to you in the full- 
ness of their charm. The very soul 
of Spring lives within each drop of 
Atkinsons. 

Prices: 26, 4/9, 8/9, 15/4 20):, 
Wickered Bottles, 2.9, 5/3, 11/6, 22.-, 42/- 


Of all chemists and deaJers in perfumery, 
or direct from 
Atkinsons, 24, Old Bond Street, London, 


or 2, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 


VYSONS 
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| Fau-deCologue 


S.H.B 
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Cr ecling your OWET 
Iwo Lubrication Fallacies Exposed 
AVE you ever said, “ Engines 
are so perfect nowadays that | 
it does not really matter what oil 
is used.” Or, “I drain off the old oil 
every 1,000 miles, so I’m protected even 
if I don’t use Mobiloil.”” Such statements 
betray a dangerously wrong attitude towards 
lubrication. 
Certainlv, engines are of better design and construction 
i materials are of higher grade than they were a few 
irs ago, but to-da gh engine speeds are the rule 
lr} gher the peed the greater the risks duc 
( on Th correct lubrication is of more 
i ince now i er befo 
i Fr i case drainage is only part of the pr 
: gramme omical lubricatio Your oil must be 
0 be S quality cannot be too high N 
»2 ‘ 
a » I reason our Board of Engineers studies every 
, individual engine design and the Mobiloil Chart qe 
: Zecommendations is the result—-every engine, gearbox a | A : ? 
and back axle is provided for with a grade of Mobiloi! N 
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REMEMBER ¢: 
Ask for Mobiloil by the full title. It is 


nt t 1y * Give me a quart 
‘A r * BB’, Demand Mobiloil 
] r Mol BB, r whichever 
pecified for your car in the 
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OUR INDEFATIGABLE PRINCE: SOME OF HIS MANIFOLD ACTIVITIES. 


Puotrocrarus By C.N., Sport anp Genwerat, Centrat Press, anp Fox Puoros. 





| 
| 
J 
AT OXFORD, WHERE HE PRESIDED OVER THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION: THE PRINCE OF WALES (LEFT) AT THE PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS CADET CAMP AT CHARLTON PARK, 


IN MAGDALEN GROUNDS WITH MR. J. E. SMITH (SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION), AND MR. CHELTEN 
, . HAM: THE PRINCE (RIGH INSP ENT. 
HANSELL (THIRD FROM LEFT), HIS FORMER TUTOR. ” —o 



































AMONG THE SCOUTS OF HIS OWN PRINCIPALITY: THE PRINCE OF WALES (SEATED, IN STRIPED BLANKET, CENTRE BACKGROUND) IN THE CAMP-FIRE CIRCLE 
AT THE WELSH BOY SCOUTS’ CAMP AT LLANDRINDOD WELLS, WHERE HE JOINED IN A “ SING-SONG.” 

















AS CHIEF SCOUT FOR WALES: THE PRINCE ENTERING THE THE SCOUTS OF WALES GIVE THEIR CHIEF AN ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME: WELSH SCOUTS AT LLANDRINDOD 


CAMP-FIRE CIRCLE AT LLANDRINDOD WELLS. WELLS HAULING THE PRINCE'S CAR ON HIS ARRIVAL IN CAMP. 
The Prince of Wales, who is ever indefatigable in the performance of his public tour gave him much insight. On August 6, as Chief Scout for Wales, he arrived 
duties, has been particularly active during the last week or so. On August 4 he at the first camp on a large scale established for Welsh Scouts, at Llandrindod 
presided at the opening of the annual meeting of the British Association, held this Wells, where about 1000 boys were living under canvas. The Prince acted as 
year at Oxford, and in the Sheldonian Theatre delivered a very interesting presidential starter and judge in their sports, spent a night in camp, and took part in a 
address. It was the first occasion on which a member of the Royal Family had “ sing-song" round the camp fire. On the following morning he motored to 
presided since the Prince Consort did so in 1859. The next day the Prince made Cheltenham, and visited the camp of the Public Secondary Schools Cadet Asso- 
a tour { a number of the sections, and attended a discussion on the effect of ciation at Chariton Park, where he inspected 1400 of all ranks on parade under 


the European impact on Africa and its natives—a subject into which his African © Colonel Pearson. 
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Nar APPEALING TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AGAINST THE ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENT :\ 
“6. ABYSSINIA—IMPRESSIONS OF THE ONLY INDEPENDENT AFRICAN KINGDOM, ft ; 

















Abyssinia has become prominent in public interest by 
her recent appeal to the League of Nations against 
the Agreement concluded between Great Britain and 
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CURIOUS RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES IN ABYSSINIA: A 
DANCE OF THE PRIESTS AT ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 
DURING THE ADOWA FESTIVAL. 


Italy regarding certain concessions 
which each desires to obtain from 


By ARIEL L. VARGES. 


dominion of his highland plateau with pride in its 
traditions. 


The modernising of the country has started, but 
it will be a long time before the barbaric habits of an 
old race will be extinguished. The Abyssinian does 
not love the Frangi (foreigner), but nevertheless he 
puts up with him if he is neutral to the security 
of the State. 


Abyssinia has been an interesting field of observa- 
tion, for here everything is unfamiliar and different 
from the other countries I have visited. Here the 
Abyssinian is ‘‘ top dog,’’ and with a delicate but firm 
manner he soon confides this idea to the European. 
However, Ras Taffari affofds one special favours as a 
white man, but the impression is that one is only 
tolerated. One must admire the Abyssinian, for, 
after all, as I have already pointed out, his is the 
only race of all Africa that has its own sovereign 
rights and is an absolute African Empire. 


To most people Abyssinia is a remote, unknown 
country off the beaten path of visitors. This is an 
error, because of its geographical situation, surrounded 
by the colonies of British, French, and Italian Somali- 
land. There is a metre-gauge railway running from 
Djoubiti, in French Somaliland, to Addis Ababa, the 
Abyssinian capital, a distance of 500 miles. The 
journey takes three days from the sea to the highland 
plateau of Addis-Ababa, as the train stops at night. 


As one gets to understand the Abyssinian better, 
he shows a sense of humour and a dislike for hard 


confidence and that your visit is not political, an open 
door awaits you. All requests go direct to the Ras 
for sanction. Ras Taffari receives bis visitors in a 
modern home—his palace. A servant guides them 
to an ante-room, and then they are ushered into the 
presence of the Ras, who sits at the end of the room 
on a long sofa. He arises, shakes hands, and no time 
is lost in stating one’s mission. Taffari is a bearded 
man with a black moustache and a penetrating gaze. 
He is deep-thinking and quick at interpretation of 
one’s suggestions. Not too sudden on decision, he 
considers a new idea before giving a reply. 


The Prince Regent lives in a semi-European 
manner with a charm of its own. During my inter- 
view with him the conversation was carried on in 
French. However, an English-speaking interpreter 
stands near, and at irregular intervals the conversation 
is translated to the Ras from English into Abyssinian. 


The most impressive and picturesque sight of all 
Abyssinia is to see the daily visit of Ras Taffari from 
his palace to that of the Empress (the Gebe). Several 
thousand barefooted soldiers accompany the Ras, who 
rides a black mule, the “ Rolls Royce ’’ of the highland 
empire. Some of the escort run ahead, others ramble 
along in mob disorder. The effect is distinctly Abys- 
sinian, and perhaps the only sight of its kind in the 
world. The soldiers wear the national dress, the 
charm of which is the ancient Roman robe. The 
flowing white piece of cotton worn as a cloak over 
the shoulder adds colour to the moving scene. 


The country is slowly emerging from its bar- 
baric condition, but one may see a 





the Abyssinian Government. The 
British project —one of long 
standing, sanctioned by the Emperor 
Menelik in 1902, but delayed by the 
War—is to build barrages on the 
Blue Nile (which rises in Lake 
Tsana and flows through Abyssinian 
territory) for the purposes of irriga- 
tion in the Sudan and Egypt, and the 
ultimate benefit of the cotton trade. 
Italy desires to construct a railway 
through Western Abyssinia, con- 
necting the Italian colony of Eritrea 
with Italian Somaliland. The 
object of the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment was to avoid competition or 
conflicting aims, and to arrange 
mutual support in obtaining these 
concessions. The Abyssinian 
Government, however, scented 
ultertor political motives, and the 
Regent, Ras Taffari, in his ap- 








murderer being tried, then a few hours 
later marching under guard to the 
murderers’ field, where two men step 
forward with rifles and shoot the man 
through the head. The streets of 
Addis Ababa are filled with hundreds of 
diseased dogs that act as the refuse- 
scavengers for the town council. 


A few days in Addis Ababa soon 
separate one from all communications 
with the outside world. You feel apart 
from world interest: the only news 
available is the summary which the 
Italian Legation intercept by a small 
receiving set. Abyssinia has been the 
home of refuge for Armenians and 
Greeks for fifty years. It seems 
singular to see these two races pre- 
dominating in this off-the-beaten-path 
country. However, the Abyssinian 
gave them refuge, as he realised that 








peal to Geneva, suggested possible 
aggression against Abyssinian inde- 
pendence. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has dispelled such fears by his full and frank explana- 
tions to the House of Commons, and, while deprecating 
Abyssinian suspicion, he welcomes the oppore 
tunity of vindicating before the League the innocence 
of British policy. Further illustrations of life in 
Abyssinia will be given in a later number. 


_—— is the one unconquered and largely 
unknown land of Central Africa which is pre- 
sented in pictures by the ubiquitous news camera. 
The country affords a remarkable paradox: here one 
sees people who practise curious customs hundreds of 
years old, but have been Christians for 1600 years 
although surrounded by a sea of pagans. Here one 
sees the Heir-Apparent and Prince Regent, Ras Taffari 
Makonnen, G.C.M.G., carrying on his duties as a ruler 
amid followers of the ancient feudal type, but con- 
stantly working for the advancement of his country 
and for the maintenance of its prestige as the only 
and last surviving unconquered empire in Africa, 
surrounded by territory of France, Italy, and Great 
Britain. 


The Abyssinian is a strange personality. He is 
independent, and gives the visitor the impression of 
being arrogant and conceited, as he is always to be 
seen with his inseparable rifle. Never having been 
defeated since the days of Solomon, he retains the 


WITH CEREMONIAL CANOPIES AND UMBRELLAS: 
PRIESTS BEFORE THE REGENT, RAS TAFFARI.—{Photographs by Ariel L. Varges.) 


work. He has indomitable courage and the faculty of 
self-assertion, which he manifests with a wealth of lung 
power. Abyssinia being a country where feudal 
slavery is still carried on, the native chieftain with 
his armed followers, each carrying a rifle, presents an 
interesting picture. 


Abyssinia’s untarnished record of security from 
conquest is perhaps due to nature, as the altitude of, 
the country, ranging from gooo to 15,000 feet, makes 
it untenable by the nomadic tribes of the lowlands 
because of its effect on the heart action. The climate 
is a veritable paradise, except during the rainy season, 
when the country becomes a sea of torrents and of mud. 


Prince Ras Taffari, who a year or two ago visited 
Europe, returned with many new modern ideas which 
he is executing for the rapid improvement of the 
country. His advanced ideas are slowly bringing 
Abyssinia out of a semi-barbaric environment. Taffari 
is a serious-minded hard worker who is at his job 
from seven in the morning until ten o’clock at night. 
The rapid modernisation of his country made him the 
target for intrigue and sabotage from the orthodox ele- 
ment. One sees new metalled roads taking the place of 
narrow mule-paths. The ubiquitous Ford also climbs 
the hills of the capital. 


The Abyssinian at first is rather suspicious of 
the newcomer, but, once he feels that he has your 


A GROUP AT THE DANCE OF 


their settling in the country was to 
escape persecution from the Turk 
and not for land - grabbing efforts. 




















AN ABYSSINIAN MOTHER WITH HER BABY SLUNG ON HER 
BACK: A GALLA WOMAN AND HER CHILD 
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; OPPOSING THE ANGLO-ITALIAN AGREEMENT: THE REGENT OF ABYSSINIA. 


Puorocrarus spy Arte, L. Varces, “ Wanperinc” Srezciat Corresroxpent or Tae InrerwaTionAL Newseert Corroratiow or New Yor«x. 


























“ THE REGENT OF ABYSSINIA AS GUARDIAN OF THE CHURCH, WHICH HAS 
EXISTED THERE FOR 1600 YEARS: HIS HIGHNESS RAS TAFFARI MAKONWEN 
(SEATED, IN BACKGROUND) IN FRONT OF THE KIDANA MIHRAT CHURCH. 






























































> RIDING HIS FAVOURITE MULE: H.H. RAS TAFFARI MAKONNEN, REGENT OF WITH HIS RIFLE ACROSS HIS KNEES: THE REGENT OF ABYSSINIA, WHO 
™ ABYSSINIA AND HEIR TO THE THRONE. HAS APPEALED TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
SSS AAAS = Sees —~—— 
Considerable commotion was caused by the Note recently sent to the Secretariat | was at once communicated to our Minister at Addis Ababa, who informed the 
of the League of Nations, by the Regent of Abyssinia, protesting against the | Abyssinian Government of their character and contents. That information reached 
Anglo-Italian Agreement regarding concessions in that country, a document which the Abyssinian Government before the end of January, the Notes having been 
he described as “concluded without our knowledge.” A full statement of the signed in the month of December.” Ras Taffari, who was born in 1891, is a 
dil situation was made in the House of Commons the other day by Sir Austen | great-nephew of the late Emperor Menelik. When Melelik’'s daughter, Zauditu, 
q Chamberlain, who showed that there was no cause for Abyssinian uneasiness. | was nominated Empress in 1916, Ras Taffari was proclaimed heir to the throne. 
‘ “The Notes exchanged between the British and Italian Governments,” he said, He acts as Regent, and is the virtual ruler of Abyssinia. His aims are progressive, 


5 “were despatched to Abyssinia, but, as the post was a long one, the substance ‘ especially since his visit to Europe a few years ago. 
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DEFENDERS OF ABYSSINIA “PROUD AND FREE”: RAS TAFFARI’S GUARDS. 


PuHorocrarns sy Arie. L. Varces, “ WANDERING” SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL CORPORATION OF New York. 








N his note to the League 
of Nations protesting 
against the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment regarding concessions in 
Abyssinia, the Regent of that 
country, Ras Taffari, said: 
“The people of Abyssinia are 
anxious to do right, and we 
have every intention of guid- 
ing them along the path of 
improvement and progress; 
but throughout their history 
they have seldom met with 
foreigners who did not desire 
to possess themselves of Abys- 
sinian territory and destroy 
their independence. With 
God's help and the courage of 
our soldiers we have always, 
come what might, stood proud 
and free upon our native 
mountains. For this reason 








prudence is needed when we 
have to convince our people 
that foreigners who wish to 
establish themselves for econ- 
omic reasons in our country, 
or on the frontiers between it 
and their possessions, are gen- 
uinely innocent of concealed 
political aims, and we doubt 
whether agreements and joint 
representations, such as those 
now in question, are the 
best means of instilling that 
conviction. . . . Wecannot but 
realise that economic influence 
and political influence are very 
closely bound up together, and 
it is our duty to protest most 
strongly against an agreement 
which in our view conflicts 
with the essential principles of 
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(Continued sn Box 2. 
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ENTERING ADDIS ABABA TO TAKE THEIR TURN AS SOLDIERS IN RAS TAFFARI'S BODY- 
GUARD: ABYSSINIAN HILLMEN. 





the League of Nations." 






































RAS TAFFARI'S MODERNISED ABYSSINIAN TROOPS, IN UNIFORMS AND HELMETS OF EUROPEAN TYPE: THE GUARD AT HIS PALACE IN ADDIS ABABA 4 


UNDER INSPECTION.-PRESENTING ARMS WITH FIXED BAYONETS 



































THE BAND OF THE ABYSSINIAN GUARDS. 


The martial qualities of the Abyssinians are described by the writer of the article 
on page 302 in this number. ‘‘ Here on these highland plateaux,"’ he says, “ lives 
a race of people of Semitic origin Who for 1600 years have been Christians, and 
although surrounded by pagans and infidels, still retain a wonderful record of 


undefeated resistance to military conquest by any power, white or black The 
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/ COMPOSED OF ARMENIAN REFUGEE ORPHANS BROUGHT BY RAS TAFFARI FROM EGYPT: \ ( AN INSPECTION OF THE GUARD IN 








eee | 


4 
jf 
FRONT OF RAS TAFFARI’S , 
PALACE AT ADDIS ABABA: OFFICERS PASSING ALONG THE LINES } 





Abyssinian is essentially a highlander, who first impresses the newcomer as arrogant, 
insolent, and conceited As one gets to understand him better, he shows a sense 


of humour and a strong dislike for hard work He has indomitable courage 
It may not be out of place to recall that British troops { pught with success 
Abyssinia in 1968, when the Emperor Theodore was overthrown 
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WHERE A REGENT RULES FOR AN EMPRESS: SCENES IN ABYSSINIA. 


Puotrocrarus sy Arter L. Varces, “ Wanperinc” Sreciat Corresronpent oF THE IwTeRNaTIONAL Newseeet Coxroration or New York. 
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4 SCENE OF “THE MOST IMPRESSIVE AND PICTURESQUE SIGHT OF ALL ABYSSINIA—THE DAILY VISIT OF RAS TAFFARI"': THE GEBE, PALACE OF THE EMPRESS, 
Ks AT THE CAPITAL, ADDIS ABABA, WITH A TYPICAL NATIVE CROWD IN THE FOREGROUND. 





























IN CURIOUS, AND WOT VERY. ATTRACTIVE, FEMININE ATTIRE: ABYSSINIAN WOMEN, HEAVILY VEILED, WITH THEIR ESCORT—A TRAVEL SCENE 








(. IN THE DOMINIONS OF THE EMPRESS ZAUDITU. 

~~, - | 
= — ee a 
“The most impressive and picturesque sight of all Abyssinia,” writes Mr. Ariel | sight of its kind in the world.” On the other hand, the bodyguard (illustrated 
L. Varges, in his article on page 302, “is to see the daily visit of Ras Taffari | on page 304) has modern uniform and equipment. Ras Taffari, the Regent, 
from his palace to that of the Empress (the Gebe). Several thousand bare- | practically rules the country on behalf of ‘the Empress. Of her accession, we 
footed soldiers accompany the Ras, who rides a black mule, the * Rolls-Royce’ read in the “Statesman’s Year Book”: “On September 27, 1916, Lij Yasu (a 
of the highland empire. Some of the escort run ahead; others ramble along son of Menelik) was deposed by public proclamation, and Waizeru Zauditu, 


in mob disorder. The effect is distinctly Abyssinian, and perhaps the only | a daughter of Menelik, born 1876, was nominated Empress.” 
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HUMOURS OF THE “ZOO”: STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE.—No. XXII. 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY J. A. SHEPHERD. (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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DEPRIVED OF THEIR BUNS “BY ORDER”: 


“Feeding the Polar Bears is strictly prohibited,”” writes Mr. J. A. | 


THE SAD PLIGHT OF THE POLAR BEARS. 


their paws, probably to keep 


their balance, but the effect is extremely 
Shepherd. “ We believe that it was not always so, but now it is not ludicrous. In their excitement for notice the waggle and wave increases 
allowed. All the same, visitors with buns to burn ignore the notice— and gets more agitated; it is really most amusing. Now the keeper 
until the keeper appears—but who could ignore the bears’ fascinating appears—sad for the bears—draws attention to the notice, and suggests 
appeal for buns? One reclines on the slope, a much-coveted pitch, that the visitors should move further along the terrace and give their 
and the other seats itself on the rock on top. They wave and waggle | buns to the brown bears.” 


4. 
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“Tt was to these attendants that Dumbiedikes addressed himself 
a pretty nearly in the following words... temporal and spiritual 
matters . . . being strangely jumbled. . . 


“ «These are sair times wi’ me. . . Jock. . . it’s a debt we maun 

a’ pay...I was never gude at paying debts in my life... 
Mr. Novit, ye'll no’ forget to draw the annual rent... Jock, 

when ye hae naething else to do, ye may aye be sticking in a tree; 
it will be growing, Jock, when ye're sleeping’.” 


HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 


* 
ee 


The thrift of the Seventeenth Century Scot is 
nowhere better exemplified than in the Old Laird’s 
advice to his son. Thrift is mainly a matter of 
attention to detail. And it is attention to all the 
details of good distilling which makes Black & 
White so worthy, so kindly, and so positively 
good a whisky. The Old Laird of Dumbiedikes 
was pure Scotch. So is Black & White. 


BLACK* WHITE 








SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


London & Glasgow. 
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AT THE MEETING OF THE WAYS OF SUMMER AND AUTUMN, 


CLOTHES ARE A BEWILDERING PROBLEM, BUT THE SIGNPOST 
POINTS A VELVET PATH TO SAFETY FOR HATS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Unless you know the magic pass- 
word which breaks through every 
barrier, it is a difficult matter for 
the uninitiated to study well the mid-season fashions 
and appreciate which ones will live through the 
autumn. Amongst the new models which have come 
straight from Paris there seem to be two silhouettes 
for the day and one for the evening. Straight frocks, 
made with a tunic or jumper suit-fashion, characterise 
the daytime mode, while the evening frocks are much 
fuller, with very wide skirts falling in clinging folds. 
Both modes are well illustrated by the pretty frocks 
worn by Miss Leila Langley in ‘‘ None but the Brave,”’ 
at the Garrick Theatre. Under an evening coat of 
silver lamé bordered with white fur—which, by the 
way, promises to be extremely fashionable next 
winter—she wears a charming little frock of rose 
georgette enriched with an Eastern girdle embroidered 
in diamanté and jewels, a large emerald set in the 
centre. Her afternoon frock is of navy-blue chiffon 
printed with a striking red and green design, the long 
tunic and skirt bordered with blue crépe-de-Chine, 
slit into panels at each side. 


Mid-Season 
Secrets. 


It is a safe prophecy that velvet 
will be of great importance during 
the winter. The word “ velvet ’’ 
no longer stands for that heavy material which was 
admired so long for its richness and latterly discarded 
on account of its weight. The modern velvet (and 
this includes the new chiffon velveteen, which is 
pleasantly inexpensive and has an equally rich surface) 
is surprisingly light, and drapes and _ tailors 
admirably ; while in addition it does not rub or spot. 
Of these materials are fashioned 
the new autumn hats, small 
toques with folded crowns, and 
even a few wide-brimmed models. 
There are very effective tailored 
suits with skirts of black-and- 
white striped suiting, and coats 
of chiffon-finished velveteen, each 
complete with a gay buttonhole, 
available at Debenham and Free- 
body’s, Wigmore Street, W., for 
8} guineas, a special feature of 
the season. Velvet as a trimming 
is also much in vogue, and Miss 
Eve Gray at the Garrick Theatre 
wears a lovely silk coat in the new 


Velvet Ventures 
Everywhere. 
















Building castles in the sand is a splendid game, and these little people are fortunate in their 
suits are of stochkinetie embroidered with crabs and tiny figures ; 


shade of raspberry bordered with ‘ 
chocolate fox and embroidered 

with a large flat velvet rose at 

each side in a darker nuance. a 


Theceve \ 
Knitted Fashions. Wherever you | x  * 
are and what- = 


ever month it may be, knitted Ly | 

suits and coats are always fashion- 

able. Already the new season's 

models are to be found at Deb- 

enham and Freebody’s Wigmore 

Street, W., and amongst them the 

prominence of the stockinette jum- 

per suit is significant. Some 

are trimmed with velvet, a new 

alliance ; others with ermine ; and 

a third variation has the jumper 

covered with appliquéd motifs of 

felt in two contrasting colours, 

outlined with gold thread. These 

are especially effective, the colour 

schemes being quite fascinating ; 

and, surprisingly enough, the price 

is only 7} guineas. Then there are 

jumper suits in several styles 

trimmed with crépe - de - Chine 

offered at the moderate sum of 

94s. 6d.; one is pictured above. 

Cashmere cardigans for the moors 

are also an important feature just c— 
now. The one illustrated is knitted 
with an effective “ three-cornered ”’ 
design, and there are other coats 
reproducing the patterns and 
colourings of tweeds and home- 
spuns. The latter are 2 guineas 
each, and real cashmere coats 
range from 79s. 6d. New sports 
hats in soft materials are obtain- 
able from 21s., some designed on the lines of a tennis 
eye-shade, with a peak to protect the eyes, and a 
folded beret crown. 


Beach Outfits 
for Little People. 


more Street, W. 


More than half the kiddies’ hap- 
piness at the seaside depends on 
how they are dressed. They need 
practical clothes in which they may romp at ease, 
and bathing dresses and paddling suits are indispens- 
able items of their equipment. Both pretty and 
practical are the outfits of the sturdy little people 





This pretty jumper suit in green 
stockinetie banded with crépe-de- 
Chine is remarkably inexpensive at 
Debenham and Freebody's, Wig- 
On the right is a 
cashmere cardigan coat from the ‘sive and beautiful showrooms at 
same salon knitted in a striking 
three-cornered design of severalhues. at 95, Buchanan Street, close to 
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pictured below, which were sketched 
at Harrods, Knightsbridge, S.W. The 
stockinette bathing suits are delight- 
fully original, one embroidered with a 
huge white crab, another with a 
small diving figure, and a third in 
black with bright yellow panels at 
the sides. Meridian bathing suits 
which will not shrink are obtainable 
from 6s. 11d., and paddlers in all 
shades can be secured from 2s. 6d., 
sizes two to six. Charming little 
frocks with knickers to match are 
available for 8s. 11d. in linen, and 
frora 10s. gd. in fancy cotton materi- 
als; while hand-knit jackets and 
caps are from 18s. 9d.—cosy outfits 
for more chilly weather. 


New Ciro Salons There are so 


in Scotland. many visitors to 
Scotland just 


now that it is an opportune moment 
to broadcast a reminder that the 
enterprising creators of Ciro Pearls 
have just opened much more exten- 


Glasgow. The new Ciro salons are 


their previous premises. Ciro pearls 
are perfect replicas of the deep-sea gems, and lack 
nothing of their delicacy of tone, shape, and texture. 
Though they are produced with wonderful skill by a 
process closely corresponding to the gradual forma- 
tion of the deep-sea gem, a complete necklet, sixteen 
inches long, costs only one guinea. 





sensible outfits, which come from Harrods, Knightsbridge, S.W. The bathing 
on the lejt is a washable frock with knickers to match; and in the centre are rubber “ paddlers.” 
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Inspection of the Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company's 
comprehensive stock of fashionable Model Jewellery is invited. 
Diamond and Enamel Pheasant Diamond Terrier Brooch (Ruby 

Brooc - ° - £62-10-0 Eyes) - - - = £72-10-0 
Diamond and Enamel Jockey i Running Fox Brooch 
and Horse Brooch - ~- £55-0 0 (Ruby Eyes) - - - £67-10-0 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST. 


Goldsmit! Si m 
Company Si 


Jewellers + Silversmiths fo H.M. the King 


Street, London W. 1. semcnes 


(Cornér of Glasshouse Street ) 
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| STETSON 
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Lal al x 












This is the hat for the outdoor 
man, who likes comfort and dis- 
tinction, combined with long life 
and service under all conditions 
of weather and rough usage. 


Illustrated Stetson Booklet containing list 
of Agencies will be forwarded on request. 


JOHN B. STETSON CO. 
Offices and Showrooms (Wholesale) 


70, New Bond St., London, W. 1. 


HATS 




















‘SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 
For Holiday Use. 


Carry a Self-filling 


“Swan and you have 
writing comfort wher- 
ever you go. 


You fill your “Swan” 
instantly, carry it any- 
how without danger of 
leakage and can de- 
pend upon it at all times. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD, Swan House, 133 & 
135, Oxtord Street, London, W.1. Branches: 79, High 
Holborn, W.C.1: Cheapside, E.C2: 95, Regent 
Street, W.1: and ‘at 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


Self-filling “ Swan” and “ Fyne-Poynt ” Pencil, 
of polished vulcanite with rolled-gold mountings- 
Design No. 130 B, 31/6 





OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 



































Floors which reflect every beam of sunlight and give 
cheerfulness to the room are obtained by the use of 


MANSION POLISH 


which so quickly gives a brilliant finish to floors and furniture. 
Dark Mansion is specially prepared for all dark wood furniture. 


Sold Everywhere. In Tins, 6d., 103d. and larger sizes. 


The Chiswick Polish Co., Lid, Chiswick, W.4. Makers of 


CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH 


In WHITE, Black and Brown. 


lid., 2id., 44d. and Gd. tins. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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LTHOUGH I daresay manufacturers as a whole 
will not be inclined to agree with me, I have 
found, in the course of a more or less well-spent 
motoring life, that there are certain very practical 

















IN PICTURESQUE SURROUNDINGS: A 20-70 DAIMLER 
SALOON, PAINTED IN WHITE CELLULOSE, WITH BLACK 
WINGS AND VALANCES. 


advantages about keeping a car for a number of 
years, instead of buying a new one at frequent inter- 
vals. You find out how to improve it so that, in 
certain important directions, itis as good as, if not 
better than, the latest type—at all events, for your 
own purposes. I have, for example, improved my 
own car (at least, in my own opinion—which, after all, 
is the only one which matters), and I have made it 
considerably more comfortable in the opinion of those 
who frequently sit in it. 

In this connection I am not speaking of cars which 
are sold at a very low price, because it is perfectly 


Let us examine an average car costing, say, {1000 
or rather, a representative selection of them—fitted 
with the bodies and equipment as sold to the public. 
Where, as is generally the case to-day, the brake and 
gear levers are centrally situated, is it not a fact that 
you will usually find that they are only in a really com- 
fortable position for people of more or less a certain 
length of leg and arm? Even sliding seats do not 
always correct this, especially in a large car where the 
front seat is of a generous width, as all front seats 
should be, capable of holding three at a squeeze. I 
have not yet seen any car fitted 
with the central gear lever capable 


law in motor manufacturing prevents us having a petrol- 
tank which can be emptied quickly and easily ? And 
why should we not have at the top of the tank a hole 
large enough to allow our hand and arm to get inside, 
explore every corner, and with our searching fingers 
pluck out those bits of wool and handfuls of paint 
and various junk which appear to be put into the tank 


of every single new car turned out? Are we asking 
too much? And is the answer another question— 
Is it possible to ask too much ? 

Remembering that our price for the car which is 





of being hinged inwards to suit the 
driver of small measurements; and I 
have only come across one car out of, 
I believe, all the cars on the British 
market to-day which has a steering- 
wheel with a telescopically adjustable 
position. This latter is really an im- 
portant point. If you have long legs, 
like myself, it is nearly always impos- 
sible, with a fixed length of steering 
column, to have the wheel and the 
pedals equally comfortable for your 
hands and feet. 

Then there is that fitting which we 
all really rather dislike and never say 
much about—the windscreen. To my 
mind, the best pattern of all is a single 
panel, framed only on the sides and 
hinged at the bottom, so that it has all 
positions between upright and nearly 
horizontal when it touches the steering- 














wheel. This is the cheapest and the 
clearest form of screen; and if the for- 
ward edge of your hood inside carries 
padding, it will be absolutely draught- 
proof when it touches it. If you insist, however, on 
having the double-panel type, I think you should 
make it a point to have the bottom half hinged at 
the bottom, so as to swing inwards or outwards as 
well as the top half. This will enable you to drive in 
rain with more or less comfort, and also in hot weather, 


MOTORING 


when you can deflect a very strong draught straight 
down on to your feet, where it is usually most needed 
There are few complaints, on the whole, to be 
levelled against the average decently designed chassis 
Most things nowaday but there 
remain one or two extraordinarily primaval ones, to 
which I have no doubt automobile historians in years 
to come will refer very acidly I think 

that it is only right, when you have 


are really accessible ; 











paid, let us say, over {500 for a car 
which is the outcome of twenty-five 
years’ unremitting labour in design on 
the part of goodness knows how many 
automobile geniuses, that you should be 
able to demand, and get, a civilised way 
of emptying your engine of its used oil. 
I do not know what the proportion is 
to-day of the cars in which, in order to 
change the oil, you, or 
somebody hired by you, 


IN THE NEW FOREST: A 159 HOTCHKISS WEYMANN 


SALOON NEAR LYNDHURST. 


to have these, to my mind, very simple additional 
details is {1000, I really do not think that I am asking 
They could be had on cars costing a good 
deal less. Leaving out the variable gear and brake 
levers, and telescopic steering-wheel, I think you will 
find that you can at a moderate cost improve 
your car with the other things I have described. 


too much. 


I believe that a competent mechanic, with his heart 
in his work, could fix you up with a sump-emptying 
tap which would work perfectly well; and for my 
own part, if I were buying a new car to-day, I 
would specially order a petrol-tank such as I have 
described 

Anyhow, anybody can improve their new car 
to-day by adding the following three things—a driving 
mirror which shows you at the very least half the 
width of the road behind you; an automatic wind- 
screen wiper which always works; and a lifting-jack 
with a big range, a very quick motion, and a demand 
for very small effort. I personally have had these for 
three years, but I have never yet had the luck 
to find them all three on any car of any price or 
any nationality, unless that car had been specially 
fitted. This is a very strange saying, but it is true. 





must crawl on his back 
under the car and get 
revoltingly dirty and 
uncomfortable in order 
to unscrew a plug from 
which the used oil gushes 
in a black and ruinous 
Niagara, but I think I 
am right in saying that 
it is a very large one. 








THE RAF. FLIGHT TO ALEXANDRIA: ONE OF THE SUPERMARINE- ous mood why we should 
NAPIER FLYING-BOATS TAKING IN “SHELL” AT NAPLES not have a perfectly safe 
Following the successful flight carried out by the Royal Air Force with four Fairey- and simple tap, ea ily 


Napier machines from Cairo to Cape Town and back to England, the British Air 
Ministry recently despatched two Supermarine-Napier Southampton fiying-boats to 
The above photograph shows one of the machines being filled 
in Naples Bay. The high opinion held by the British Air Ministry 
f the Napier engine is indicated by the fact that the two big flights this year have 
engine as long ago as 1912. 


Alexandria and back 
with “ Shell’ 

been undertaken with machines fitted with this famous 
obvious that the things that you and | can do to 
them after we have bought them, or the things we 
might advise the makers to do before they sell them, 
are things which would have a very bad effect on a 


balance-sheet. I am thinking at the moment more 


of the kind of car for which you pay a minimum of 
about {700, and for which some people will pay as 
much as, or a good deal more than, / 3000. 


I don’t ask in any malici- 


operated from a decent 
position somewhere 
above. There are cars 
so fitted, and I knew one 





Don't you agree with 











me, Owner Driver, that this kind of 
thing, this earthworm work to carry 


; THE DUKE 
out the simplest of all the jobs which sz 
CHESTER, 
have to be done with the motor-car r 
his is the 


engine, is one of our main quarrels 
with the manufacturer, who says 
that he does his best for us? And, 
while we are about it, what 


a Oh 


, 


secret 





OF YORK’S NEW CAR: A 21-H.P 
WITH WEYMANN ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE BODY. 


second Lanchester car purchased by the Duke of York, the 


six-cylinder model. The body of the new car was designed and built by 
Messrs. Gurney Nutting and Co., Ltd., of Chelsea. The car seat x, including the 
driver. All the windows are of Triplex safety elas 
under the step-board, und each of the rear do has a folding ster 
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Winning for Britain 








Miss M. B. Carstairs at the helm of “ Newg,” the 
1}-litre boat in which she won for Great Britain 
the Duke of York’s International Trophy. 


“NEWO’ was flted with a Sunbeam engine. 


USING 


SPARKING PLUGS 





K-L-G—-THE BEST PLUG IN THE WORLD—K'L’G 











AN INCOME OF £500 A YEAR 


can be secured after five years by an outlay of £135 for 
five years, or cash £607 10 0. Few investments offer 
such excellent results with security of capital. Over 


£250,000 has already been invested in this country. 


A Barrister, who has invested, writes to the Company as follows : 


“As in four or five years I expect that I shall retire 
from business, | consider that it will be better to 
then receive a really solid addition to my income 
rather than during the intervening period to receive 
§ or 6 per cent. on my capital, of which income one- 
third will—if I invest in England—be swept off by 
Income Tax.” 


Write for full particulars and references to Dept. LL.N., 
South African Prudential Ltd., Investment Agents, Ulster 


Chambers, 168, Regent Street, London, W.1. 











Blended, distilled and 
bottled in Scotland ily 
CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO., 


Distitcears, Leiru. 








TASTE IT ! 


Mackinlays 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


Also 
MACKINLAY'S V.O.B, 
126 














Leccascece 

















Perrot-Servo 


front-wheel brakes 


|" doesn't do to rely on the other fellow’'s 
brakes. But you must have complete 
and utter confidence in your own power to 
stop, to pull up quickly without straining 
the car or tearing pieces out of the tyres. 


Every Bean has Perrot-Servo 
type front-wheel brakes. 


These powerful brakes are specially com- 
pensated ; they can't lock the wheel, yet 
they exert the maximum braking effort on 
each drum. Everything is of the very best 
in every Bean car, coachwork, chassis... . 
Hadfield steel for the springs, axles, gears 
and crankshafts, making the Bean strongest 
and sturdiest at the points of greatest strain. 


“ Next time—a Bean” 


“Twelve” Two-& Four-Seaters £298 “Fourteen” Three- & Five-Seaters £395 
“Twelve” Saloon £375 “Fourteen” Enclosed Cars from £450 
Dunlop Tyres Standard 


BEAN 


Bean Cars Ltd., Dudley, Worcs. London Showrooms & Export Dept.: 
11a, Regent Street, S.W.1. Manchester: Wood Street, Off Deansgate. 
Australia: Sheffield House, Little Collins Street, Melbourne. Agents Everywhere 


1926—OUR CENTENARY YEAR 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 


HE QUEEN, before going to Balmoral, arranged 
to spend a long week-end with Princess Mary 


Viscountess Lascelles and Viscount 


Lascelles at 
Goldsborough Hall. 
Her Majesty en- 
joyed her stay at 
Cowes, the weather 
having been beauti- 
ful, and the Island, 
about which she 
made many expedi- 
tions, looking its 
very greenest, 
freshest, and best. 
The King sailed each 


day in the Brit- 
annia, one of the 
great, stately, 


lovely yachts that 
are in the big class 
There were some 
big yachts in the 
Roads, particularly 


chairs, and it makes a delightful place in which 


women can write, 
menta, 
carry away 
and their possessions. 
That this innovation 
was much appreciated 
was proved by a large 
number of signatures 
in the book. 


themselves 


Crown Prince Olaf 
of Norway, a fine, tall, 
well - set - up, handsome 
young man, was in the 
Squadron Gardens from 
time to time, but mostly 
was away sailing in his 
six-metre yacht for the 
prizes in that class. He 
was several times the 
guest of the King and 
Queen on the Victoria 
and Albert. Like our 
Prince of Wales, he 


rest, 
and wait while 


leave cloaks and impedi- 


cars or launches come to 
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Mrs. Amery, racing each day, on the Westward, with 
her owner, Mr. Davis, who flies his Union of South 
Africa flag, and was accompanied by a charming 

wife, a pretty daughter, and a handsome, 











stately sister. They all love the Westward, 
and she is a beautiful boat, the only schooner 
of the big five. Lord and Lady Birkenhead 
were often ashore, usually accompanied by 
their two daughters, Lady Eleanor and Lady 
Pamela Smith. Lord Birkenhead had a chat 
occasionally with his fellow - Minister, Mr. 
Amery. 


About the most picturesque yacht of them 
all is Fantome I1., an old-world barque to 
all appearance, but fitted with all up-to-date 
luxuries, and with a powerful auxiliary motor. 
She has, of course, been round the world with 
the family on board. It was no unusual sight 
at Cowes to see the Misses Guinness go surf- 
riding and swim back to the yacht with ease 
and grace. One saw the green launch of the 
Shamrock shoot by, with its green symbol on 
a yellow ground at the bow, and the flag of 








the Royal Ulster Yacht Club astern, taking 






















the Sap- 

TO BE AT DUNROBIN FOR PART A # re, 
OF THE SEASON: THE DUCHESS With Mrs. 
OF SUTHERLAND. Urban 

. Brou g h- 

Portrait Study by Bertram Park, ton aaah 


party on board. The Sonia was there also 
for a time, although her owner, who was in 
her at Cowes last year, has gone West, and 
she is now the property of Sir Frederick 
Berry. There was the usual assemblage of 
yachts-people at Cowes, and women much 
appreciated the gallantry of the members of 
the R.Y.S. in providing them with an annexe 
close by the Squadron. Many guests came 
in from all parts of the Island and from 
the mainland, and, skirts being quite taboo 
in the Squadron Castle, there was no place 
for guests of our sex to repair the ravages 
of road or sea, rest, or have a meal. It 
was said that the dressing-room did not 
afford room for six “ lip-sticks.’’ That was 
decidedly a libel. The ball-room of the 
house has been luxuriously furnished as a 
lounge, with writing-tables and comfortable 


A SKILFUL STALKER AND EXPERT Sir Thomas 











ANGLER: THE MARCHIONESS OF Lipton to the 
LONDONDERRY Royal London 
Portrait Study by Bertram Park. Yacht Club. 


The Scotch season 
is the next interest 
for society, and it is 
a great one. Time 
was when there were 
few women who were 


dislikes fuss, and was 
quite pleased that he was 
not generally recognised, 
although many got to 
know his appearance be- 
fore the week was over. 
There was the usual em- grouse-shots and deer- 
barkation of people to stalkers. Now there 
sign their names in the are many, as_ the 
book on the royal yacht sexes, comrade - like, 
Lord and Lady Jellicoe indulge in sports to- 
got a run out in a friend’s gether. The Duchess 
launch and came back in of Sutherland, who 
a royal one. will be at Dunrobin 

for part of the sea- 


The Secretary of State son, is a big - game 





THE WIFE OF SIR VICTOR 





THE WIFE OF SIR 


KENT, K.B.E.: LADY KENT. 
Photograph by Mendoza Galleries. net 


for the Dominions, look- hunter and an excel- 


STEPHENSON ing more like a _ jolly lent deer-stalker. She WARRENDER: LADY WAR- 
sailor man than a Cabi- stalks on Ben Arnim, RENDER 
Minister, was with a fine mountain, Portrait Study by Bertram Park. 


(Continued overleaf. 




























VERY user of Maps is invited 
to visit Whitehall House, 
where every kind of Map and 
many special methods of mount- 
ing for particular purposes are 
on view. In view of the touring 
season, Motorists will find the 
**Stanford-Bridges"" mounting 
of vital interest. 


Maps suitable for shooting, hunting, 
walking and flying have been made 
a speciality at the British Head 
quarters for Maps. 


Those unable to visit the showrooms 
should send for a 40-page list 
of Maps and Books published by 
Stanford's, which, together with 
supplement of “‘ Mounting Methods,” 
will be forwarded gratis on request 


SKN 










EDWARD STANFORD, LTD., 
Dept. 7, Whitehall House, 
29-30, CHARING CROSS, 5&.W. 1. 
and 12, 13, & 14, Lowg Acre, W.C 2. 
(Ketablished 1852) oO 














The foremost hair- 


dressers advise the use 


of Inecto in the light 
of their experience of 


GREY HAIR 


REYNESS of the hair is 

intolerable during the 
Summer Season when all Nature 
should be at its best. 
Inecto positively ensures the 
perfection of a woman's hair. 
It imbues it with the vital 
attribute of nature, its richness 
of colour and silken softness. 
The results of Inecto are per’ 
manent after a treatment which 
takes but 30 minutes, 


isso 
IWECTO 
SALONS: 32 DOVER ST., W.t 


Telephone: Regent 7931 


1§ NORTH AUDLEY ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 3046 (3 lines) 




















digestive derangement. 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc. 


Enjoy the Pleasures of the Table 
AKEN at meal-time, Vichy-Célestins is a very 
Pleasant and proved corrective for gastric trouble 
and liver disorders. It gives zest to the appetite 

and helps one to enjoy a hearty meal—without fear of 


The French Natural Mineral Water 











Of old, they cried-M’Callum More! 
Now, their cry is-More M'Callum! 





Quuriow —4Kee that the label on the bortle bears the 
narne of the Sole Wholesale Agents 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD. 
Bangor Wharf. 45 Belvedere Road 
Landon, SE. 
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» Coieve 
SONY /// 


f iMCCClS 
a tablet 


BRITISH 
SOAP 





Gazelda super Leather 


for Golf Jackets 


Makes up and hangs like a textile because of its lovely 
softness. For summer wear it is protectively cool because, 
though water-resisting and wind-proof, it is not air-proof. 
Gazelda is made in a wonderful range of colours. It wears 
altogether longer than a textile and its smartness improves 


in wear. 
: Your Tailor can supply you. ; 
BCM/GAZELDA. : 








\2 
The evils of congestion, languor, lassitude, headaches, a 
depression, mental fatigue and liverishness are speedily ) 


banished by a sparkling morning glass of Kutnow’'s 
Powder. This saline, of pleasant flavour and refresh- et 
ing effect, is also invaluable for Uric Acid compleints. 


KuTNOWS 
DOWDER 


REPRODUCES FAMOUS CONTINENTAL SPA WATERS. 2 

















SCOTLAND 











TRACK OF THE 


FLYING SCOTSMAN 
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Continuea. | 
reached by motor-car in less than an hour from 
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CHESS. 


Correct So.utions or Prosiem No. 3981 received from O F Blankin 


‘ Pp . skip, M.D. (Richmond, Va.), and J E Houseman (Chicoutimi) ; of 
the Castle. The Duchess is skilful with the rod, To Corresponpents.—Communications for this department should be yy 3982 from John Hannan (Newburgh, N.Y.) ; of No. 3983 from 
and a pretty grouse-shot, taking her right and addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. A Edmeston (Worsley), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), H Burgess (St. Leonards) 


left birds with her two cartridges, and shooting clean 
at that. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry, now showing 
her talent as an author in the Life of her father, the 


P J] Woop (Wakefield).—Thanks for letter and enclosure. We can, 
however, scarcely venture on another of the same type for a long 
time to come, although we think it is a class of which more might 
be seen in modern composition. 

Oswatp Bateman (Middleton).—We are sorry we did not make the 
reasons for Black’s surrender sufficiently clear, but we thought the 


M K Lupton (Richmond), J Barry Brown (Nares, Kildare), and 

’ G Walrond (Haslingden) ; and of No, 3984 from J Barry Brown 
(Kildare), M E Jowett (Grange-on-Sands), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), 
J Hunter (Leicester), J B Beresford (Chapel-en-le-Frith), H Burgess 
(St. Leonards), J P S (Cricklewood), L W_ Cafferata (Farndon), 
E J Gibbs (East Ham), R B N (Tewkesbury), E G B Barlow (Bourne 
mouth), A Edmeston (Worsley), C B S (Canterbury), W Byas (R.A. 
Mess, Woolwich), H W Satow (Bangor), S Caldwell (Hove), J T 





late Viscount Chaplin, brother-in-law of the late sition arrived at would fully explain itself. The game cannot Bridge (Colchester), P J Wood (Wakefeld), and G Stillingfleet John- 
Duk f Sutherland. i ¥ fi “ saved on account of the continuation 15. P takes Kt ; 16. B son (Cobham). 

uke o uther a , is a fine sportswoman. Suther- takes R P (ch), K takes B; 17. Q to R 5th (ch), and wins. 
landshire was her girlhood’s home, as she was constantly E G B Bariow (Bournemouth).—Your correction came to hand just SoLuTION oF Prosiem No. 3983.—By A. Newman. 
wi » : . too late to stop the notice to you in our last issue. We trust it did WHITE BLACK 

th her father at _Dunrobin. Lord and Lady Lon not hurt your feelings. 1. Q to Q 7th K takes R 
donderry have again this season taken Loch Choire W Carmicnagt (Toronto).—It is interesting to learn you are finding 2. Kt to Q B 4th Anything 
from the Duke of Sutherland. Lady Londonderry is pleasure in our columns of so long ago. We should like to think 3- Q mates. 

: i : that fifty years hence someone will say the same of these of to-day. If 1. —— P takes R, to K 7th (ch), etc: if 1. —— P to Kt 5th» 

a skilful stalker, and can successfully ply the rod. O T Branxinsxie, M.D. (Richmond, Va.).—Your “ very clever” try 2. Q to K B sth (ch) etc. wp P to Q B sth, 2. Q to K 7th (ch), 


She can, and does, shoot grouse, but prefers stalking. 
Her sister, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Hoare, is devoted 
to sport too. She is a good sailor,-and handles her 
own boat, as does the Duchess of Sutherland. She 


for No. 3982 is one that has led some of our best solvers astray. It 
is certainly more problematic in character than the author's solution. 
J] Eowaros (Cardiff).—There is neither omission nor oversight ; but 
there is the — alternative that you have not got the right key 
to the prob 
C B S (Canterbury). 


followed by Kt mates ; if I. 
by R mates. 

A rather easy key here hides some features that merit attention. 
White’s opening play threatens absolutely nothing; the position is a 
pure block. To each possible move Black can make—bar the dual 
action of the pawn at Kt 4th—there is a separate and diffferent mate 


—— K to B 3rd, 2. Q to B 7th (ch), followed 


dives and swims like @ fish. and drives a motor-car. . . —Its rego was sufficiently good to warrant Finally, each of White’s pieces, in one variation or another, has 
Dunrobin was her cdtuldhood’s chief home. She Tauedies - — aes to cies any Stes the duty of administering mate. The problem is really a fine ex- 


trained for a year in a London hospital, and during 


Joun Hannan (Newburgh, N.Y.).—The purpose of the two pawns 


ample of the art of economy in construction. 


you challenge in No. 3982 is only seen when you have mastered the 
scrupulous methods of the composer. The White Pawn at Q Kt 7th 
is to prevent the Black Queen going to Q B sq, when White can mate 
either by Q to Q 6th or K to Q R 4th (dis ch) ; and the Black Pawn 
at Q R and prevents the Q playing to R 2nd or R sq, after which 


CHESS IN AUSTRIA. 
Game played in the International Chess Masters’ Tournament at 
Semmerang, between Messrs. R. Sereimawn and A. Nremzowicn. 
(Greco Counter Gambit.) 


the war served with the Red Cross in Serbia. For 
a time she was lost to her friends here, and was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians, who treated her very chival- 
rously. Lady Warrender is a good sportswoman, 


White can mate either at Q 6th or Q B 6th white (Mr.S.)  erack (Mr. N.) wire (Mr.S.)  srack (Mr. N.) 

and quite a neat grouse-shot. Sir Victor Warrender enenetaaed 1.PtoK 4th  Pto K 4th | he cannot better it by Kt to Q 

° 7 ; “ >RO No. _—By C. R. B. Su q 2. KttoK Bgrd PtoK Bath | Kt sth. The text move loses 
will be again this season, as he was last, at Ceannacroc. FORRES he ae~-Sr © ©. S. Creme th 


just sufficient time to turn 
scales against him. 
18. B to Q 3rd B to K B 4th 
19. B takes B R takes B 
20. Q to B 4th 

White has stemmed the attack 
with excellent judgment, and it 


Constituting the Greco Counter | the 
Gambit. It is condemned by all 
modern authorities as unsound, 
but players characterised by dash 
and brilliancy have ventured 
upon it from time to time. Prob 
ably its adoption here is a case 


BLACK. 


al 


This is a first-rate sporting place in Inverness-shire, 
with stags, grouse, salmon, and trout. Lady Warrender, 
too, will have a fine house in which to entertain her 
friends, and a house very beautifully situated. Lady 
Kent will be at Guisachan in Inverness-shire, a very 


























































































YY GA GY in point, for Black had a strong | is worth noting that he can place 
fine forest with a large and up-to-date house suited Uy Y Wah Yj, ee oe his Queen with impunity in the 
Pst a - (LLL _"” — 3. Kt takes P to B 3rd line of a masked battery 

for entertaining. Lady Stephenson Kent is a well- Y/; GY 4. P to Q 4th P to Q 3rd i on P to Kt ‘ath 
known hostess, and is the wife of Sir Stephenson Oe oe Y, 5. KttoB 4th  P takes P | 21. Q to K Kt 4th Q to B and 

= YY 6 KttoB 3rd Q to Kt 3rd = R K K . 

Kent. = £. : Ri. pects 22. to Ktsq Kt to Kt 5th 

. WY So far the moves are all trom | 2; P to B ard Kt takes P (ch) 
—_ WY GY Yj, the book; but with White's next 24. K to Kt sq P to Kt sth 
> Yy Y YU GY Yj, stroke, both players are thrown | 25 B to Q 4th 
” se. os Z -_ their o ‘ | 

“The Gentlewoman” and “ Modern Life,” hav- Y Y rr > Gch me K B srd The tide now “turns but it 
. P - oo | , mous oe ttec slac does 
ing been acquired by ‘‘ Eve,” appeared for the last $ i fy °] bs) Y 8 BtoK 3rd‘ B to K 2nd - Be... o 
time as a separate journal on August 6th. From Hi = = Reto and Pos gth | 25. B to Kt 4th 
that date onwards it becomes incorporated in C4 Y WY | G sn P takes P ton Bt tabes P | 26 pO B sth P to Kt oe 
Ms B ‘ ic “i passant on ; ~ to 3re 

Eve, the Lady’s Pictorial. Yj Y; io 12. Q to B 4th (ch) K to R sq 2 2 takes B ae 
Y YY; 13. Castles B to Kt sth magnificent coup-de-grdce, 
i F o P , \ oO > vith < rresistible ending. 

The latest pencil is the Waterman’s “ Ripple- Wj Yj; Yi Y +e sty —-. i. Ay tad 
Rubber,” a worthy companion of the famous Water- Yj Y Y, aii 16. Q takes Kt‘ P takes P | 29. R takes R Or > B and 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. By a secret process, YY Y WY YW 17. P takes F QRtoBsq | 30. KttoQéth © takes KB P 

. . . by) YY. By masterly strategy Black bas | 31. Btakes P(ch) K to Kt sq 

a beautiful ripple effect has been secured in black : now delivered himself from the | 32. B to K 5th (ch) K to B sq 

—wi > ; ; ; incubus of a defective opening, | 34. R to B 5th (ch) O takes R 

and red with the red slightly predominating. It WHITE. ge RSF a ae, | 32 Rook om ) Q takes K 

is priced at 7s. 6d. or with gold band, tos. 6d. White to play, and mate in two moves. game by 17. Q takes P (ch), if | 35. RtoQ Sth (ch) Resigns 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
— —— “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
Send us Your 
n CANADA APROAD. 
. gS Romine i i} asso 4218 aii 
Developing Months... £1100 4193 4113 9 
(Including ol 16 ° aii26 ai ay . 
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The most delicious Sauce in the World. jp Reon ean 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO, - «- LEEDS, THE SOLDEN 














Have your teeth inspected by a 
dentist every 





tT.-co.. SSRARSSSIrS 
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How to Secume Slight & Graceful | 











six months and use 
And Use Only AIREDALES Euthymol twice daily 
(best protection against burgiars), THYROID GLAND ANTI-FAT PILLS ° Ai 
“ KODAK ” FILM ABERDEERNS, quickly remove all superfluous adipose tissue accumu- 
CAIRNS, lated in the cells of the system, bringing stout men or 
women to their normal weight, at the same time giving 
>, wast GHLAND, vigour, new life, vitality, strength and nerve force. This 
€ epe aote 56998 WIRE FOX. tandardised treatment, double st th (suth tf 
stan X . double strength (sufficient for 
in the Yellow Carton Fre SEALYHAMS, four weeks), seut on receipt of x peut free. Only 
rT) ” cl OCk vad ous a | & obtainable from 
KODAK LISTS FREE _ ~ - MAKTIS, Herbaliat, 1a, Welford Ré.. Leleester, Rex 49 
(STATION, WEYGRIDGER), SURREY. | THE TOOT 
You can rely on getting your “ snaps ” developed Tel. Byfleet 274. fe H PASTE OF THE WISE 
wd print BY RETURN POST, and our 
pecially equipped staff enables us to keep up the — —— SSE - 
very high standard of quality which is so cacn is able to kill dent al decay 





germs 
lacking in work done locally 


Wallace Heaton 


Cameras of Quality LTD. 
119, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Aad at 47. Berkeley St.. W.1 to the e Agency im all matters dealing with arrangements | 3 OF ALL 
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ST. BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 


_ The Juiciest Plums, the Cream- 

jest Custard (that is Foster 

Clark’s) both come from Kent, 
the Garden of England ! 








Those First Grey Hairs 
appear just 
<— here 

Touch them ap with 
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In a multiplicity of advertise- “Co 
ments is confusion, and it 
may not be out of place to : 

remind you that YOU CAN- : 




































































NOT BETTER THE BEST, ‘ 
which in Whisky means 
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{i{i-scOTCH WHISKY hi} 


Queen ¢ Scots’. 
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MACDONALD a MUIR, Distillers of Fine Scotch Whiskies. 
Head Offices:—LEITH: auso GLASGOW ann LONDON. 





Brand in Omerica 
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Every time you 
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GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


re: 20°" 


W.D.& H.0. WILLS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO.(OF GREAT BRITAIN &IRELAND),LTD. 
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